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THE FURTHER RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION, 



Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

House or Representatives, 
WdsMngton, D. (7., February 1, 1912, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. John L. Burnett 
(chainnan) presiding. 

STATEMEISTT OF MR. T. J. BROOKS, GHAIRMAK OF THE 
ITATIOITAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, FARMERS' EDTTCA- 
TIONAL AVD COOPERATIVE XnnOir OF AMERICA. 

The Chairman. We shall be very glad to hear Mr. Brooks, because 
he is the representative of a very large organization and is very much 
interested m this question of immigration. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee the 
gentlemen who have been sent here this year as a legislative commit- 
tee of our organization are C. S. Barrett, national president, Georgia; 
A. C. Davis, national secretary, Arkansas; W. S. Callicotte, national 
vice president, Colorado; O. F. Dornblaser, member national execu- 
tive committee, Texas; Peter Radford, presidiRt Texas division, 
Texas; L. M. Rhodes, member national executive ct)mmittee and pres- 
ident of Tennessee division, Tennessee; T. J. Brooks, member national 
legislative committee, Tennessee; R. L. Barnett, secretary Kentucky 
division, Kentucky; and D. M. Gannoway, president Virginia division. 

We represent tne largest body of orgamzed farmers in the worlds 
The orgamzed territory extends from "Virginia to California and from 
the State of Washington to Florida, including about 30 States. 

I think it hardly possible for you to expect me to bring out any 
really new features on this question, inasmuch as so much has been 
said about it already and you have been in a position to find out all 
the facts connected with this question of restriction of immigration, 
and it will be my purpose in the main to emphasize the necessity for 
restrictive legislation. 

Permit me first to say, in order that the record and your minds may 
be clear as to those I represent, that I am speaking directly for the 
national legislative committee of the Farmers' Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America. For several weeks its committee, com- 
posed of 12 members from as many different States, has been in 
Warfiington. As the proper restriction of foreign immigration is one 
of four national legislative matters in which organized farmers are 
most interested, we have sought this opportunity to express our 
desires and wishes in the matter and to try to give you gentleinen 
some of the reasons why the farmers of the country desire this legis- 
lation. 

Not in a boastful way, but merely to give you an idea of the attitude 
of the farmers of the country on this important question and some 
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conception of the demand that exists on the part of the rural popu- 
lation for such — and the rural population, I believe, constitutes 
over one-third the entire population of the country — I beg to state 
that there never has been anjrwhere or any time as large, compact, 
and effective a farmers' organization as the one for which I speak, 
with all due respect to the large membership, good work, effectiveness, 
and compactness of the Grange, the Society of Equity, and other 
organizations whose legislative representatives have been in the city 
recently and with whom we have oeen in conference and who assure 
us that the sentiment among their membership is identical with what 
we find in our own organization — an organization which embraces 
every State south of the Potomac River and west of the State of Ohio 
except six, and has initiated over 3,000,000 members during its nine 
years of existence. 

Stated briefly, the four things in which we are most interested — and 
I mean by 'Ve" the farmers — as represented by resolutions adopted 
at their local. State, and national meetings year after year, by argu- 
ments, discussions, and personal conversations at those meetings, by 
correspondence between the officials and the members,.by editorial 
and letters in our papers, of which there are about 30, and m many other 
ways too numerous to mention, the four things that I should say ninetj^- 
nine out of every hundred farmers want are : First, some such sensi- 
ble parcel post as every other civiUzed countrj^has and we have to other 
civilized countries — and in which countries, it is interesting to mention, 
local merchants are stUl doing business ; second, some such antigambling- 
in-farm products legislation as islaw in Germany and was passed by the 
House for cotton one year ago last June, and was reported to the 
Senate the middle "^last February; third, the establishing of a bureau 
of markets; fourth, some such efficient restrictive immigration legisla- 
tion as has just been recommended by the Immigration Commission 
after its four years' searching investigation — that is to say, some such 
effective money or economic test as Canada has, some such thorough 
reading and writing test as is law in Australia, Cape Colony, Natal, and 
elsewhere ; the abolition of the present so-called Division of Informa- 
tion and Display," which is engaged in trying to scatter aliens from the 
congested centers out over the rural sections, until and unless unde- 
sirable immigration is adequately restricted; an increase in the head 
tax; and the heavy fining of foreign steamship companies for bring- 
ing here undesirables whose undesirability could have been ascertained 
by investigation or other competent examination at the time of ticket 
purchase or embarkation. 

In order to make the record clear in regard to the position of the 
organization which I represent, I will incorporate into the record the 
resolution which was passed at our last national convention, as 
follows ; 

Whereas the congreBsional Immigration Commifieion, after a four-year investigation 
at home and abroad, involving the expenditure of 11,000,000, reports that "Many 
undeniably undesirable persons are admitted every year," that "There is a growing 
criminal element in this country due to foreign immigration,'' and that "SuMtantial 
restriction is demanded by economic, moral, and social considerations"; and 

Whereas that commission recommends increasing the head tax, excluding illiterate 
adults, requiring some visible means of support, fining the foreign steamships for 
bringing undesirables that could be rejected on the other side, and other measures 
law m other new countries, and urged for years hy this organization in its resolu- 
tions before congressional committees, and otherwise; and 
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Whereas it is proposed to relieve the Northeast of its intolerable immigration evils, 
and to continue the unloading of undesirables upon this country by diverting and 
distributing the incoming, ever-increasinjg influx from southern Europe, Asia, and 
northern Amca over the agricultural sections of the South and West; and 
Whereas we approve the recent better enforcement of our feeble immigration lawsr 
Therefore be it 

Resolved f That Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union of America in national 
convention assembled this 6th day of September, 1911, at Shawnee, Okla., reiterate 
and reaffirm our previous immigration restriction resolutions, indorse most heartily 
the findings and legislative recommendations of the Immigration Commission, approve 
of the effort of Commissioner Geueral Keefe and Commissioner Williams to enforce the 
law, and earnestly urge upon Congress the enactment next winter of an increased 
head tax — some such money requirement as Canada has, some such illiteracy test as is 
law in Australia — and other needed restrictive legislation that will check the coming 
of undesirables to the Atlantic as well as the Pacmc slope; and be it further 

Resolved^ That the secretary send forthwith a certified copy of this resolution to the 
President, the commissioner general, the members of the Etouse and Senate Immigra- 
tion Committees, and such omers as may seem advisable. 

We feel confident that in this matter of substantial and material 
restrictions of the present enormous foreign immigration of over 
1,000,000 annually we voice the sentiments ako of the people generally 
of the South and West, over which it is proposed to distribute and 
divert immigrants now coining, or already here, in order to reheve 
the Northeast of its congestion and other immigration evils so bitterly 
complained of and so conclusively called attention to by the Immi- 
gration Commission and others familiar with the facts. 

In support of that opinion, we hes to cite a few typical resolutions, 
memorials from State legislatures, letters from governors, editorials 
from such a distinguished trade paper as the Manufacturers' Record, 
which has repeatedly canvassed the South and West, and other 
unquestionable evidences of popular sentiment. 

For some time certain lana speculators, large employers, transpor- 
tation lines, and apparently foreign interests nave oeen endeavering 
to divert, distribute, and direct foreign immigration, particularly to 
the South. One phase of this agitation has taken the turn of estab- 
lishing a Southern Commercial C&ngress here in Washington, and the 
proposal to build opposite the Shoreham Hotel, on Fifteenth Street, 
a iniUion-dollar building for "A greater Nation through a greater 
South," i, e., the immeaiate development of aU its resources oy the 
means of immigration. The project is in the hands of a 'foreign-bom 
gentleman who spent but one year in the South. Two years ago ban- 
quet after banquet was held at the New WiUard, and there seemed 
to be no end to the funds available for the purpose. The Manufac- 
turers' Record, of Baltimore, the leading trade paper of the country, 
in commenting on this and similar other enterprises, said editorially 
in its issue of March 4, 1909: 

We have in our archives complete records of every one of these attempts made 
during the last 10 years. It appears from these records that there is almost some- 
thins more than mere coincidence in the means adopted and even in the language 
employed in trying to persuade representative southern men to give them countenance. 

A later gathering, into which an utterly alien element dominantly but in cloak 
entered, ovier which a southern governor presided and which also became ''perma- 
nent,** was, from the earnest standpoint of the southern men concerned in it, for the 
benefit of the South. But it was in reality the outcome of a plan originating in Italy 
to flood the South with Sicilians. That plan in that form was successfully combated 
by the Manufacturers' Record, but it emerged again under another form in another 
''permanent southern organization,*' with another southern governor as president, but 
with a trans- Atlantic steamship company engaged in transporting immigrants from 
southern Europe as apparently the chief beneficiary had the scheme developed. 
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Biding their time for another venture whenever the South might be off its guard as 
to immigration, the actual {m)moter8 in this country of both these '^ southern^ under- 
takings which had deceived representative southern men were found joininr hands 
in an organization in New York designed to blind the eyes of this country to the evils 
reeking m immigration from southern Europe, of the kind being; sent to this country, 
and to make the National Government an unwilling party to the scheme to turn the 
noxious flood into the South. 

The Manufacturers' Record knows that representative southerners would be aston- 
iedied to learn how close they have come in southern gatherings of various kinds with 
the witting or unwitting; agents of these alien-fostered immimtion schemes directed 
iigainst the South and its best interests. But immigration has been but one of the 
schemes of the ostensible benefit of the South which in the past 10 years have lived 
their little day as long as financial support, usually byfthe*way of New York, has been 
maintained. " ^ 

At the risk of losing long-time friendships and of bein^ misunderstood as criticising 
public officials and business men of the couth in our disinterested efforts to prevent 
ihsai from being committed to mistakes for the Souti^, the Manufacturers' Record 
lias never hesitated to call attention to the chances for mistakes in all these move- 
ments. We know that deliberate misrepresentation of us has been made by the real 
gromoters, but seldom coming into the open, of the movements, which in later years 
ave been largely different phases merely of the same movement, but we have been 
content to rest upon the conviction that time will prove the wisdom and good intent 
of our advice. 

Another phase of this same effort has been the endeavor to have 
the States oi the South and West estabU^ State immigration bureaus. 
States like Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee have repeatedly refused to induce even '' desirable 
foreim immigation,'' although their legislatures have been anau^Uy 
urged to by certain interests. Virginia and North Caroliaa were per- 
suaded to appropriate money for such purposes, but have discon- 
tinued them. 

Last year Missouri abolished its immigration bureau by substitut- 
ing a sort of a commission, which it was understood should and is not 
doing any work at all. 

It is true that Alabama and Tennessee last winter appropriated 
some money for securing settlers from the Northwest. Canada, you 
know, is getting upward of a hundred thousand of our best American 
farmers every year, and in response to the transportation, real 
estate, and certain other pressure, the legislatures of these two States 
last year set aside a small amount of money for trying to deflect some 
of the hundred and twenty thousand northwestern Farmers that are 
trddng across annually into Canada, as a result of all our cheap and 
free land being taken up, the rise in land values, and the pressure of 
population. 

Just to show that such action should not be mistaken for a desire 
^yem for th-e diversion or distribution of the bulk of the present for- 
eign immigration, I shall read an extract from a letter written by the 
fovernor of Tennessee, Hon. Ben W. Hooper, to the Manufacturers' 
Lecord, and a memorial adopted by the same legislature that made 
tlie appropriation referred to above. The governor wrote, among 
•other tnings, after calling attention to the diversity of the State's 
resources and pointing out the opportunities for their further 
development: 

Some foreign immigrants would be valuable additions to our population, but it would 
not pay Tennessee to seek and sort out the small percentage of desirable immigrants 
from me motley mass of humanitv that is being dumped upon our shores under the 
present immigration laws. The Northwest farmers are the people we want, because 
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they will aaBunilate with, our popalation and make ub good citizena from the very 
heginning. Theylwill aid us in our agricultural devdopment. 

The memorial; which was adopted by both branches of the State 
l^islature and received the approval of the governor last winter, 
reads as follows: 

IVhereas the United States 'Immigration Commission, after four years' investigation 

and the expenditure Of $1,000,000, has made a 40-volume report to Congress; and 
IVheseas it is betDg proposed that the immigration evils from which the Norlheadtem 
States are suffering be relieved by diverting and distributiBg ihe aliens now crowd- 
ing into and congesting the slums, sweatshops, and city centers of the Northeast; 
and 
IVheFeas the Inmrigration Commission cleariy points out that this is the onl^ country 
with any considerable net foreign immigration, our lows and administrative policy 
are the weakest of any new country, and that "substantial restriction is demanded 
by economic, moral, and social considerations/' and the illiteracy test is recom- 
mended "as the most feasible single method for excluding undesirable immigra- 
tion": Therefore be it 

Re»oly$d by the State Senate of Tennesiee, That we hereby memorialize Coupress to 
immediately enact some such illiteracy test as is recommended by the Immigration 
Coiamission, as is law in Australia, New Zealand, and other new countries, i>ass other 
needed legislation along the lines of the Immigration Commission's su^esuons, and 
<lo not pass any legislation looking to the diversion and distribution of the kind of 
«Llen population that is now congesting the Northeastern cities and causiiig so many 
•evils these; aad be it fin'ther 

Resolvedf That a certified copy of this resolution be sent by the secretary of the 
eenate at once to the President of the United States, to our two United States Sena- 
tors, and each of our RepresentativeB at Waehiogton, D. C, with the request that it 
foe presented to OfMogrees and properly referred. 

Mr. PowEES. When was that adopted ? 

Mr. Brooks. Last year. 

Other State legislatures have passed similar resolutions. Tliey 
hare been print^ in the Congressional Record and were adopted 
by the State legislatures of the States of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

In order that Gov. Hooper's letter may not be taken to be an 
exception, I beg to quote from the letters of the governors of Okla- 
homa and West Virginia and a few sentences from an editorial in 
the Manufacturers' Record, which accpmpanied their publication. 

Gov. Lee Cruce. of Oklahoma, wrote, among other tWgs: 

'* It occurs to me that Gov. Mann (of Virginia) has tersely stated the proposition of 
immi^tion as it affects the South. It is fiur better for any State or any commiuiity 
that it have no immigration than for its immigration to be composed of imdesirable 
people. 

** Under the system that has heretofore prevailed in the Southern States, the ques- 
tion of who shall immi^te into our midst has been left largely with the immigrant 
and with the immigration agent, who has very little interest m the future develop- 
ment of the country. The agent's interest is usually in moving the man, and not 
in the development of the country into which the man is located. 

" The time is ripe when the people of the South and West should discourage the 
movement that seems to be afoot to send the criminal and unemployed of the great 
cities of the East into the rural districts of the South and West. This undoubtedly 
is better for the cities, and it is perhaps better for the individual, but it is certainly 
not best for the State into which he moves or the people among whom he locates. 

"Another thing that I think is hurtful to any community is the location of large 
masses of foreign population in restricted communities. If we are to make the best 
citizens out of those who come to us from other couu tries, it must be done by assimi- 
lation; they must learn our ways of living and methods of government. They can 
best do this by coming in contact with people who are in thorough sympathy with 
our Government; have lived under and received its benefits." 

Gov. William E. Glasscock, of West Virginia, wrote, and it should 
be borne in mind that these letters were written for pubUcation and 
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therefore must be taken as not only the convictions of the governors 
but also reflecting local sentiment: 

I do not think that it follows that because America is popularly considered the 
'* melting pot" of the world vast hordes of peo|>le of different race, breeding, and 

Solitical ideas can be assimilated without great inconvenience and possibly serious 
erangement of our political and social machinery. 

The letters from which the above quotations were taken were pub- 
lished in the Manufacturers' Record, December 28, 1911, together with 
an editorial from which I beg to read, after explaining the occasion 
for the Record securing the letters and writing the editorial. This 
can perhaps best be done by quoting from a newspaper article which 
appeared m the Baltimore Sun, December 9, 1911, and which was 
headed: "Governors and railroad men on committee to boom South- 
land — Giant crusade to furnish desirable foreigners for Dixie launched 
at conference." The article starts out by saying: 

Laimching a crusade, which has for its end the upbuilding of half the Nation, six 
governors and the executives of railroad lines traversing 75,000 miles of territory met 
yesterday in the roof garden of Hotel Emerson to confer upon increased inmiigration 
into the South. 

The conference wound up by appointing a committee to study the 
matter and report at some future meeting, and after, according to 
the newspaper reports. Gov. Mann, of Virgmia, had said: 

We believe that no greater misfortime could come upon the South than to have this 
section flooded with the offscouring of southern Europe — ^the x)eople who leave their 
country for their country's good. There are millions of people in the North and West 
who are possible settlers in the South and whom we are now losing to Canada. 

And after Gov. Cole D. Blease, of South Carolina, had said that he 
made his campaign and won decidedly upon the proposition of abol- 
ishing the State bureau of inunigration, as '^ South Carolina did not 
want the exiles of foreign lands.' 

The editorial accompanying the governors' letters was as follows : 

[Editorial and articles from Manufacturers' Record, a weekly southern industrial, railroad, said finanda] 

newspaper, of Baltimore, Dec. 28, 1911.] 

ON GUARD AS TO IMMIORATION. 

Oonununications published on another page of this week's issue of the Manufacturers' 

Record from Gov. Ben W. Hooper, of Tennessee; Gov. William E. Glasscock, of West 

Virginia; and Gov. Lee Cruce, of Oklahoma, representing different parts of the South, 

emphasize the valuable service rendered to the South by Gov. William Hodges Mann, 

of Virginia, in his clear statement made at Baltimore on the subject of immigration 
* * * 

m 

There have been in the past 10 years persistent attempts in one form or another, 
but of a common origin, to induce the South to welcome plans for immigration to that 
section designed, not in any spirit of hostility, to be sure, but having the welfare of 
the South as a matter of secondary importance. These plans, no matter how they 
have emerged into publicity, have sooner or later taken the form of movements to 
create a central agency supported from the treasuries of the respective States, and 
having their official indorsement. That counts for the unceasing effort to secure the 
attendance of governors or other officials upon the preliminary conventions, congresses, 
parliaments, and what nots, in the hope at least that an impression will be created 
that there is official sanction of theili. As a matter of fact, attendance upon such 
gatherings, either directly or by delegation, is a purely voluntary matter, and the 
conclusions reached are absolutely personal and not binding upon the States in any 
way. Moreover, it is quite certain that the constitution and the laws of no Southern 
State will permit the expenditure of public funds upon any such basis as that con- 
templated m the central-agency idea. It is well that such is the case, because no 
one may safely predict what ills to the South might flow from the central agency 
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more or less removed from the immediate oversight of the State authorities and con* 
taining the possibilities of being used to the disadvantage of t^e South, however earn- 
est the desire to the contrary of the original supporters of the idea considered only 
from its superficial point of view. 

So, the question of inmii£;ration is brought back to the starting point of individual 
State initiative and individual State authority equipped, on the one hand, to resist 
effectively efforts to use some bureau of the National Government or other agency as 
a means of scattering over the country the undesirables congested in New York City 
and other centers and thus weakening the effect of a tremendous object lesson and 
warning against making it easier for more of such undesirables to be poured into the 
country; and, on the other hand, for liberality and intelligent, businesslike methods 
of making known in the right quarters the advantages offered by the States, of bring- 
ing desirable settlers into the States, and of proviaing that they will be satisfied to 
remain as participants in the development of the States. 

Safety for the South and for the country demands that where there is official par- 
ticipation in the inunigration movement it shall be limited to State authority, and 
that in any additional action by the National Government shall be confined to mak- 
ing laws increasing the restrictions upon the advent of undesirable immigrants and 
relieving the sei>arate States from restrictions upon their power to bring in from abroad 
the class of immigrants that they feel will suit tnem and be suited by tnem. 

There never was a stronger or more determined cooperation among divers foreign 
influences than now to break down the safeguards in immigration for this country. 
There never was a better chance for the South to serve the county and to benefit itself 
than by presenting a solid rallying pround for the whole country against these influ- 
ences, instead of becoming the unwitting agency to further their schemes. 

Mr. Catlin. Mr. Brooks, in any of these States to which you 
refer and in which you quoted letters from the governor haven't 
they got State immigration commissions at aU in any of those States ? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not say positively; they may have a com- 
mission; but I think not. 

Mr. Catlin. I mean in some of these States, you know, they have 
a commission of two, three, or four men to go to ElUs Island and try 
to get men to come down there. Do you know whether they are 
doing any of those things ? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Brown. West Virginia has no commission. 

The Chairman. I think very few of the Southern States have any 
commissions. 

Mr. Catlin. I know out in Missouri Grov. Hadley appointed a 
commission whose business it was to stay around Ellis Island to try 
and get people to come and settle there. Now, I no not know 
whether tnat was the case in your State. 

Mr. Brooks. My State has not anybody up there; I can not speak 
for all of the others. The work of the Missouri board has Deen 
practically discontinued. 

There has been a disposition on the part of those who have been 
before this committee recently and who were before it last year to 
deny a pubUc demand exists for this legislation. It is interesting 
to note that these men come from a few large cities and purport to 
represent certain organizations, but never bring along any creden* 
tials or other evidence that is more conclusive than their mere 
statement that what they say is the attitude of the membership 
they claim to represent. I say the printed hearings show that it is 
always the same line-up on the part of those appearing before you in 
opposition to the needed legislation, and that they never bring along 
resolutions or other evidence that they have authority to speak for 
their organization, and their main contention is that public senti> 
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ment and those who vote, as well as the press that expresses pubhc 
opinion, is opposed to further restrictive legislation. 

My contention is that our entire membership is in favor of the 
legislative measures recommended hj the Immigration Commission, 
and were years before the commission reported. I think I have 
shown that conclusively from the editonals, official letters, and 
other facts whicli I have presented, and to which there is no end 
had I the opportunity to give and you the time to hear them. There 
■are additional evidences of a strong genuine demand for the ilHt- 
-eracy test and the vigorous restriction of immigration. The chair- 
man of this committee has referred, for instance, in a speech to a 
recent canvass of leading citizens whose opinion was not known 
beforehand, and which is to be found, I believe, in one of the vol- 
umes of the commission's report, that showed that 93.1 per cent 
favored further restriction and 81 per cent advocated the uliteracy 
test. 

Whenever public attention is directed to the facts, public opinion 
<5omes out strongly for the legislation. Even the majority of the 
Iinxnigration Commission were convinced quite in spite of their 
original opinions and preferences, the facts being so strong that any 
other conclusion was inevitable. I have here several e£torials to 
which I want to call you attention. The first is from the Haverhill 
^Mass.) Gazette of January 16 last and is entitled, ''Sowing the wind 
And reaping the whirlwind in Lawrence,'' where, as you are perhaps 
aware, a strike is in progress on the part of some 30,000 employees 
of the American Woolen Co., over 92 per cent of the employees 
being foreigners, and it reads as follows: 

Darkened by the dreary prospects that confront 30,000 idle men and women in 
the dead of winter and stained by the bad blood of industrial disorder, the story of 
the situation in Lawrence is anything but pleasant reading. With her financial 
<;redit hawked in vain from one money mart to another, and all but broken in civic 
health, while the charges of maladministration and boodling are still echoing in the 
-corridors of the courts, the unfortunate city can ill afford to bear the added ourden 
of industrial revolt and all but martial law. 

Fortunately the rioters are held in check by the bayonets of over a quarter of a 
thousand guardsmen and the clubs and revolvers of more th£ui that number of police. 

Worse than all else, Uie central %ures in this whirlwind, the men and women wiio 
Are fightii^ for what they claim to be their rights, are peo^e who but yesterday 
were herding like cattle under another sun and sky — traces with which the Engliah- 
flpeaking i)eople have never hitherto assimilated and who are most alien to the great 
body of people of the United States. They are illiterates, cheap, low-class labor 
taking not only lower wages, but accepting a standard of life and living so low that the 
Amencan workingman can not compete with it. 

Thousands of the strikers know nothing of the language or the land in which they 
live. To these men and women the customs and the characteristics of American 
people and American institutions are an unknown quantity. They have come in 
oy shiploads from the dark and forbidding bjrways of Italy, Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Poland, Greece — anywhere and everywhere that the industiral procurers 
•could plant their alluring banners in defiance to all the laws of God and man. 

It is in that direction that the first searchlight of legislative investigation must be 
turned. With those who sowed the wind lies the element of greatest responsibility, 
find, if the rumors of wholesale evasion of the contract-labor laws are found to be based 
•on f%pt, they must be brought to the attention of the Federal prosecutor. 

Meanwhile the one pressing necessity of the hour is the restoration and maintenance 
-of public order. That must be secured, whatever the cost. The agitator must give 
way to the demands of civilized society and law. When normal conditions have 
returned it will be the duty of the State to lift the lid on the primary cause of an out- 
break that so blots the industrial history of Lawrence. 
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The Chairman. Is that an extract from a Massachusetts paper? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; it is from the Haverhill Gazette. 

The Chairman. Now, right there, I want to read a statement that 
the Commissioner Greneral of Immigration gave me the other day in 
regard to these textile workers of Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Brooks. Possibly I have it here. 

The Chairman. Well, possibly you have; if not, I wiU read this. 

Mr. Brooks. If my quotations from the Commissioner General do 
not cover the point you could read it. 

lie Chairman. U was in regard to that Lawrence strike. The 
Commissioner General of Immigration made some investigation there, 
and he found that of the 20,000 employees there were 10,000 ItaliazKs, 
2,000 Syrians, 1,000 Poles, and that less than 10 per cent of the textile 
workers of Lawrence were Americans. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I have brought that out, but not in detail, 

Mr. Catlin. Were they naturahzed ? 

The Chaisman. It does not say whether they are naturalized or 
not, but in connection with the question Mr. Hayes asked I want to 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that more than three- 
fourths (rf the Danish, Irish, German, Scotch, Swedish, etc., represent- 
ing over 75 jper cent of immigrants from northwestern Europe, are 
naturalized m this country; that is, those that have been here for 10 
years; and of the immigrants from southeastern European countries 
only about 35 per cent have been naturalized, showing the disposition 
on the part of the northwestern European immigrants to become citi- 
zens and stay in the country, and the others to return to,Europe after 
they have been here a few years. 

Mr. CuRLEY. I just want to ask if you are aware of the nationality 
of the majority or the board of directors of the Woods mills at Law- 
rence ? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir; I am not. 

Jkfr. CuRLEY. You do not think they are mostly Americans ? 

Mr. BsooKs. I do not laiow anytning about the directors. 

I am not going into the matter of that strike further than to point 
out that the American Woolen Co. is a highly protected and sup- 
posedly American industry which has been paying enormous divi- 
dends and does not seem to have shared its prosperity fairly at all 
with its employees. All I am striving to point out is that there is a 
strong sentiment everywhere for the proper restriction of the present 
enormous foreign immigration, the bulk of which comes here single- 
handed and alone, induced by the most extravagant statements imag- 
inable, and with the purpose of picking up what it can find and carry- 
ing it back to its native land, just as the (jhinese cooli-es did and would 
do if allowed to come. There is an abundance of evidence of this. 
There is only one way to stop it, as pointed out by the Immigration 
Commission, and that is to pass restrictive legislation such as the 
illiteracy test. I have here an official summary of the forthcoming 
Annual Report of the Commissioner General or Immigration, which 
reads as follows: 

SOURCES OF AND INDtlCEMEKTS TO IMJilGKaATION. 

Formerly a very large part of our immigration came from the Teutonic and Celtic 
countries of northern and western Europe, but during the past year only 202,391 
aliens, or about 23 per cent of the entire immigration, came thence, while 572,218, 
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or about 65 per cent of the total, originated in the Iberic and Slavonic countries of 
eastern and southern Europe and western Asia. The Commissioner General states 
that serious attention should be given to the question whether the influx -of these 
foreign racial elements should not be materially reduced, pointing to the fact that 
the main stock of our population is Teutonic and Celtic, and that the existing con- 
ditions with respect to the sources of immigration and its concentration in certain 
centers must tend to an unequal infusion of blood and the creation of races within a 
race. At the same time he disclaimed any intention to express an opinion with 
respect to the merits or deficiencies of the different races. 

The manner in which the transportation lines and other interested persons or 
corporations induce and stimulate immigration in violation of law is discussed at 
length. These schemes are desired to enrich the companies at the expense of the 
aliens, who are exploited both m Europe and in this country, and are hurtful to 
laborers already permanently located in the United States. Suba^ente of the steam- 
ship lines, often acting in conjunction with labor agents in the United States, induce 
aliens to migrate by exaggerated promises with respect to employment and wages, 
advancing to those not able to p>ay their own way funds wim which to purchase 
transportation and taking as security their real or personal property. It is suggested 
that the law be made much more rigid with respect to induced' immigration, and 
that the penal provisions be strengthened. 

Mr. €5uBLEY. You quoted from some Lawrence paper about the 
civic condition, the condition of the city financially. Now, are you 
aware Ms to what made possible that condition ? 

Mr. Brooks. I was merely giving the statement of the Haverhill 
(Mass.) paper, the Gazette, and as to the accuracy of its statements I 
have no personal knowledge. 

Mr. CuBLEY. I want to say that I am somewhat familiar with the 
condition there myself. I have no objection to the statement going 
into the record, but I do believe that tnere is a portion of it there that 
is not covered by what appears in the paper, but Mayor White, of 
Lawrence, elected as a Republican mayor in Lawrence, was sentenced 
to one year in jail for mafieasance in office, and the manner in which 
he has conducted the city affairs at Lawrence is responsible for the 
financial condition of that city. 

The Chairman. But that would not affect the textile mills, would 
it? 

Mr. CuRLEY. It referred directly in your article to conditions there 
at large. 

Mr. Brooks. I have an item here from the New York Sun, dated 
January 25, 1912, in which is the following language: 

Albany, N. Y., January X4, 1912. 

Gov. Dix is in communication with the National Government with a view of pre- 
venting the entry of persons to the country who through their mental condition are 
likely to become a public charge in this State, and he said to-night that this matter 
had a direct bearing upon his choice of an appointee to succeed Dr. Alva H. Doty as 
healtii officer of the port of New York. 

*^ This State has a very serious problem in re|;ard to the care of the insane," said 
Gov. Dix to-night. ' ' We have in our State hospital about 34,000 insane patients, and 
tiiiere is an increase of about 100 a month, which is out of all proportion to the increase 
in the population of the State. This abnormal increase in the niuuber of insane is due 
to the Laige number of foreign-bom who in many cases develop insanity soon after they 
have been admitted to the country. 

"The annual cost to New York of maintaining the insane is about $8,000,000, and 46 
per cent of the population of the hospital for the insane are of foreign birth. I have 
become con vincea that something should be done to make more effective the examina- 
tion of persons about to enter this country so that we may be protected from the en- 
trance of those who are likely to become a public burden. 
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"We are glad to have good dtizens from other countries join our population. But 
New York State must be protected from the undesirables. That is my reason for 
taking up this matter with the National Government.'' 

The governor wants the Government and the State to come to an understanding so 
that the Federal Government will reassume much of the responsibilitv it has relin- 
quished. He added that before deciding upon the man for the office of health officer 
he desired to have an understa^nding with the Government upon the cmestion of what 
I)art of the work of examining those coming into the port of New York wiU devolve ux>on 
the Federal Crovemment officials and what part upon the State health officer. He said 
that he wan^ to ascertain just what the duties of health officer will be before he makes 
determination as to whom the health officer will be. 

The Chairman. I understand from that article that Gov. Dix inti- 
mates his intention to apply to the Federal Government to help take 
care of the insane aliens that are brought under treatment in New 
York aty. 

Mr. Brooks. That is not the interpretation I placed upon it. 

Mr. CuRLET. How about regulations to prohiTbit their entry? Is 
that not what he desires ? 

Mr. Brooks. He says, ^'Take up matter with the National Govern- 
ment.'' 

The Chairman. Well, I think that would be the inference also. 

Mr. Brooks. He says, *' That is my reason for taking up this matter 
with the National Government." 

Mr. Adair. I have no doubt that he means Federal legislation. I 
do not think he means to apply to the National Government t&help 
New York City in taking care of them. 

Mr. Brooks. I suppose not. 

The Chairman. I suppose he means that the Federal Government 
should take some action in the matter. 

Mr, Brooks. I have here a newspaper clipping from the New York 
Tiines of February 27, 1909, which would seem to be of interest and 
throw later light than the symposium of letters submitted by the 
Board of Trade of New York City upon the entire subject covered by 
those letters and particularly upon the answers claimed to have been 
received from the governor of Nebraska and numbered 50. I should 
like very much if the committee would have this clipping incorporated 
as a part of my statement: • 

[The New York Times, Saturday, Feb. 27, 1909.] 

Says Westbrn Jobs on Farms arb Myths. 

bowery mission makes a test of a demand from nebraska for 1,000 men — 
told all places arb filled — the bread line diminishing, but secretary 
barl estimates there are still 150,000 idle men in the crty. 

''In an efifort just made to place a niunber of the unemployed men in the Bowery 
Mission bread lines on farms in Nebraska and the West I find that there is a vast 
difference of opinion between the newspapers, State officials, and farmers of the West 
as to the need of more help from the East/' said John G. Earl, financial secretary of 
the Bowery Mission, who is also in charge of the work of the free laboi; bureau con- 
ducted by the mission, to a Times reporter yesterday. 

"On February 10 there appeared in two papers published in Omaha) Nebr., stories 
with flaring headlines telling of the crying need of farmers for help,*' continued 
Mr. Earl. "These stories were based on an interview with Deputy Commissioner 
of A|;riculture W. M. Maupin, of Nebraska, in which he said he knew of cases enough 
to give employment to 1,000 men from the East if they could be obtained. In the 
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course of his interview Mr. Maupin gave the namee of 26 fannen, who, he said, he 
knew to need from 5 to 20 men each. 

''A few days after this story appeared in the papers I received a ccMnmunicatioB 
from A. W. Friok, of Fentonville, Nebr., in i^icm he inclosed the clippiiiea from both 
of tlie papeiB, and saM that if the peof^ of New York who were ronning the Bowery 
Mtssion bread line wanted to they could place a number of men on tlMse NebiMka 
tBtODBf where help was so badly needed. Mr. Frick intimated, as haa been done by 
lecturers and certain newspaper writezs, that the Bowery Miasion bread line waa 
compKOBed of a lot of drunken loafers who did not want to work, but were 'satisfied to 
remain in New York for the bread and coffee daily. 

''I immediately wrote Mr. Frick and asked him to send me the addressee of any 
farmers who wanted help. I wrote the two news^apersi asking for the same informa- 
tion, and sent a similar letter to Deputy Commisslaner Maupin. Then I wrote to 
each of the farmers whose names and addresses Mr. Maupin had given. In reply the 
newspapers say they have no addressee, Mr. Frick says that since writing all of the 
fi^mers have been supplied with the help they need, and Mr. Maupin replies that 
there was all the help needed in the State just now. This he says, despite the fact 
that he asserted two weeks ago that the fanners were in need of help and that 1,000 
men could be placed. The farmers said they were supplied. 

'*This is a trouble we are constantly having. Newspapers print stories that help is 
badly needed in certain sections of the coimtry. We oner to furnish honest, inaus- 
trious, sober men who are willing to take any kind of work, since they have been 
out of emplovment for months, and then we find that the work is not there. 

'* During the past 12 months the free labor bureau of the Bowery Mission has aeni^ 
out 3,500 men to farmers, and from reports we have received less than one-half of 1 

ger cent of the men failed to arrive at their destination and the greater part of them 
ave given satisfaction. Of course there have been some complaints of the men 
sent, but these complaints are based entirelv on the inability of the men to do certain 
technicfd parts of the farm work, such as milking a cow or operating a mowing machine, 
inmiediatel^r upon their arrival. 

''In addition to this a very large proportion of these men have of their own accord 
T^ritten iia of their safe arrival and of their satisfaction at the place we found for them. 
This we regard as very gratifying, for the temptation to the men if they were not 
honest in their purpose would prove very great. We require the farmers to send the 
price of transportation. Then we give the men a ticket to their destination and money 
witli which to buy their meals en route." 

Mr. Earl said that there were now in this city 150,000 men out of work and that a 
large number of these are being assisted by their families or friends. He said that 
the Bowery Mission bread line nad fallen oft considerably and that it now averages 
about 2,000 men per night. 

''Most of these men are willing to go to work if we can find places for them, and they 
are being sent out of the city to farms in the near-by States as fast as applications are 
made for them " said Mr. Earl. "Of course, we have applications for nelp that we 
can not fill,*' he continued. "Some farmers write us for practical farm hands who 
must be able to do any kind of farm work. Now, on the bread line there are mechanics 
of all kinds, some clerks, some drug clerks, others who have never been outside of a 
city to work. Of course they can not do the work offered them, so we are called down 
for offering help and then not furnishing it. The only thing we offer to do is to fiunish 
help to farmers in the shape of men who are willing to make a try at any work given 
them. We have thousands of letters from farmers to whom we have sent help thanking 
us for having done so, but the continued 'knocking' of the bread line by certain 
charity workers on the lecture platform is hurting our work, for the farmers think we 
can only send them a lot of drunken, worthless bums, which is not the case. 

"During 1908 I wrote the governor of every State in the Union, offering to supply 
help if he would send the addresses- of farmers who wanted hands. From these letters 
I did not get a single reply showing that there was any great demand for farm hands.'* 

I have here a speech delivered by Henry J. Dannenbaum, president 
of the seventh district B'nai B'rith, a Jewish organization, which has 
been represented before you recently as being opposed to the further 
restriction of foreign immigration. Accordmg to this report Mr. 
Dannenbaum, whom I understand was sent East as the representative 
and agent of the southern wing of this Jewish organization to help 
fight the white-slave traffic and who was aided in his efforts by the 
-Federal Government commissioning him as an attorney of the Depart- 
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ment of Jiistioe without pay. He is still interested in the white-slave 
traffic work, and has as a result of his work become quite familiar 
with the facts, and it seems to me ought to be taken as the real spokes- 
man for the organization, as he was commissioned to represent it, and 
particularly because there can not be the slightest suggestion of any- 
thing but pure, patriotic motives. The newspaper report states: 

Danneabaum wa« the last speaker on a long and varied program, but aR soon as 
he began to expound his subject and give an inkling of his views, his audience sat 
in silent amazement for a time, and then appreciatmg the logic of his arguments, 
b^an to manifest indorsement of his views. After Mr. Dannenbaum had concluded 
his address he was loudly applauded and many persons in the audience rushed up ta 
congratulate him. 

The ''silent amazement" referred to was with reference to his" 
doubting the wisdom of having the Russian treaty abrogated. I 
have the entire speech here and will be glad to leave it with the 
reporter for pubUcation if it is so desired; but what I wish to call 
your attention to is what he had to say about how certain influences^ 
and interests were riding and using the Jewish organizations to fight 
Commissioner Williams, the proper enforcement of the law, and the 
enactment of better restrictive laws. On this he said: 

I will discuss next the immigration question in its relation to American Jews. For 
years our coiintry has been regaraed as a haven of refuee for the oppressed of the earth. 
Immigration poured in, converted wild lands into ricn farms, built bur cities, and in 
workshop and factory converted the raw material into the finished product for the 
markets of the world. Then began an unfortunate movement from the &krms to the 
cities, resultii^ in congested po|>ulation and bad economic and moral conditions. 
Simultaneously the stream of immigration ceased to brin^ farmers to the soil, but only 
added to the heavy masses seeking livelihood in the cities. The gravest problem of 
our social life is how to reduce urban population to a condition of decent living. It is 
plain that we wiU do our present population a ^ve injury, that we will do the immi- 
grant no kindness if unaer the present conditions our country continues a liberal 
policy of immigration. 

CONOESTIOK IN CITIES. 

This bears upon the Jews more than upon any other class of immigrants because 
statistics show mat in times of economic depression over here more than 50 per cent of 
the general immigration returns to the land of its nativity. But for good reasons the 
Jew seldom returns. This would not be so bad if he went upon the farm and became a 
producer of wealth; this would not be so bad if he foUowea the Galveston movement 
and settled in the small communities of the South and West. But the s^es have made 
the Jew an urbanite, and we find him crowding into the lai^e cities. There he must 
stay in the lean years as well as in the fat years. And there the congestion, the neces- 
sity of living cheaply, the necessity of living at all, too often creates conditions hor- 
rible to contemplate. The existence and work of the industrial removal oflice is an 
admission of that fact. The demands upon the United Hebrew Charities of New York 
City compelled the closing of its office before the end of the year 1910, and in 1911 it was 
found necessary to greatly reduce the usual allowance to the needy. There is not a 
large city in this country whose Jewish charities are not bending under the strain of 
increased demands. If we are to continue our proud boast that we take care of our 
own, it is plain that the burden must not be increased beyond its present weight. But 
worse still, congestion breeds not only poverty, but vice and crime. When a laige 
family lives in three rooms, when the young must seek recreation on the streets, the 
moral standard must inevitably fall. When men and women must get subsistence by 
foul means because there are not enough fair ones, the laws are going to be violated. It 
is no answer that Jews are not more criminal than other races; that we are entitled to 
our share of the criminal classes. The delicate position of the Jew among mankind 
demands more of him. But in any event, it is the cruelty of kindness when the doom 
of immigration open into the hovels of want, the palaces of sin, and walls of crime. 

It is also foolish pastime to compare statistics of crime among the natives and foreign 
bom. The natives are here and can not be expelled. If they are prolific of criminals, 
so much the more reason for not admitting foreigners who are fruitful in that regard, 
if in a less degree. But let us treat the subject with absolute candor. Does crime- 
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prevail to an unusual extent among the foreij^ Jews of our large cities? The best 
answer can be found in New York City, where live the bulk of immierant Jews. Let a 
Jewish voice answer the (juestion. I read from an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Tageblatt, a Yiddish paper, on May 14, 1911: 

"It is almost impossible to comprehend the indifference with which the large 
New York Jewish population hears and reads, day after day, about the thefts and 
murders that are perpetrated every day by Jewish gangs — ^real bands of robbers — and 
no one raises a voice of protest, and no demand is made for the protection of the repu- 
tation of the Jews of America, and for the life and property of the Jewish citizens. 

"A few years ago, when Commissioner Bingham came out with a statement about 
Jewish thieves, the Jews raised a cry of protest that reached the heavens. The main 
cry was that Bingham exaggerated and overestimated the number of Jewish crimi- 
nals. But when we hear of the murders, holdups, and burglaries committed in the 
Jewish section and by Jewish criminals, we must, with heartache, justify Mr. Bing- 
ham." 

CORROBOEATIVE TESTIMONY. 

This is not the language of an anti-Semite, but the deliberate utterance of Leon 
8olotko£f , a prominent leader of the East Side and a loyal Jew. I have had the oppor- 
tunity personally to confirm the truth of his chaises, and, I may add, that he has 
omitted to mention the undue complicity of Jews in another crime, the worst on the 
calendar. It would seem that these facts, known to our leaders or easily learned by 
the exercise of ordinary diligence, would impress upon them the ^ve wrong that a 
continued liberal policy of immigration will do to our country, to its Jews as well as 
to the immigrants. That they realize it, is evident from the effort bein^ made to 
divert immigration away from New York City into Galveston, an immigration that is 
carefully selected abroad with a view to bringing over only persons of good charactei 
and able-bodied. Yet lust as soon as the suggestion is made in Congress or elsewhere 
t^t the law shotdd applv the same tests to immigration, our leaders flood the country 
with telegrams and all of us vi^rously protest against the change. But we have not 
stopped mere. In our name criticism has been made of the administration of William 
Williams, the commissioner of immigration at Ellis Island, and his removal has been 
demanded. It has been my privilege to witness the manner in which immigrants 
are handled at that station, I have read every complaint made against him and the 
evidence offered to prove it, and it is my deliberate opinion that every charge is 
absolutely without support in reason or in truth. I regret that the limitations of this 
occasion prevent me from discussing each charge separately, but I stand ready to de- 
fend with tongue or pen, at any time and anywhere, the acts of that brave paan on 
Ellis Island, who is numane but firm and who counts duty above popularity. It 
will become American Jews far more to applaud official service, basea upon the law 
as it is written, than to join in condemnation with editors of foreign tongues, whose 
columns are filled with the advertisements of foreign steamship companies. 

The last topic of my address is the white slave traffic. This I approach with reluct- 
ance. For ages the social evil has existed, its presence has been known, but its public 
discussion has been tabooed in good society. The result has been that while we 
have been drawing our mantles close about us and speakii^ in whispers, thousands 
upon thousands of the gentler sex have ^one to ruin, to shame, and to death. It 
remained for the nineteenth century, with its great progress in the material and 
intellectual world, to introduce and to perfect a hellish business system by which 
virtue could be trapped into ruin, for the profit of the exploiter. This is not tne place 
or tiiie audience for aetaUs. And if it were I should fear the charge of exaggeration if 
I should tell you all that can be told. But in this, the seat of district No. 7, I must 
talk plain, for it was as your representative that the facts and the opportunity to 
know them came to me. Let me, then, say to you that in most of the countries of 
tiie world there are men whose sole occupation is to lead women from virtue by fair 
means or foul, to sell them as they would sell an animal, and to live from the earn- 
ings of their victims. And the victims come from the homes of the poor and lowly; 
yes, oftenest from the homes of the ignorant immigrant. It is this last feature which 
gives special concern to us as Jews. Let me illustrate. 

THB WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

Perhaps the most brilliant jewel in the crown of Jewish character has been the 
purity of its womanhood. For ages we have boasted of it and it was the one quality 
which for ages even our enemies praised us. Suddenly we find appearing m the 
life of the large cities the scarlet woman of Jewish birm. The number multiplies 
until it becomes a problem that causes us to fear and to tremble. Then comes the 
knowledge that this sudden break in Jewish morality was not natural, that it was 
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the product of cold, calculating, mercenary methods, devised and handled by men 
of Jewiah birth. Let me hasten to add that there are others besides Jews among the 
the traffickers and their victims. But the very congestion in tibe large cities, to which 
I have already referred, makes the immigrant Jewish population a fertile breeding 
ground for boui. James Bronson Reynolds, of New York City, is perhaps the oldest 
student and greatest authority on the subject of the white slave traffic. Twenty • 
five years ago he was a settlement worker on the East Side. From his lips I have 
the statement that at that time the Jewish women of that section were equal in purity 
to any womanhood on earth. Then came the trafficker and began his work of ruin. 
His easy success tempted many more of the evil-minded to follow in his path, the 
business has ^read like a prairie fire until this night, when in the woman's night 
court of New York City and on gilded Broadway the majority of streetwalkers bear 
Jewiah names. And I may add the information acquired during my service with 
the Federal Government that in practically every part of the United States Jewish 
traffickers and Jewish victims are far m excess of our proportionate relation to the 
general population. 

It is no jpleasure, it is with the deepest shame^ that I present these facts for your 
consideration. But I, for one, am no longer willing to bury my head in the sand in 
order that I may not see. And it is to the lastins glory of district No. 7 that it was 
brave and chivakous and unselfish enough to hurl a lance against the battlements of 
this awful crime. You have read from the pen of the Attorney Gveneral of the United 
States his acknowled^ent of the value of^your help, and I trust that the vigorous 
war&ure upon the traffic which he is engaged in will have the sustaining support of 
public opinion, not only in the South, But in every part of our coimtry. It is high 
time that the intelligent Jewish thought of this country should study the effect at tms 
traffic upon Jewish morality, that it should realize that the immigrant girl deserves a 
safe way to walk in as well as the immigrant boy deserves a safe place to work in; that 
it is as impiurtant to protect innocence from the pitfalls of sin as it is to protect the weak 
against the ravages of hunger and disease. And let me add that such consideration of 
the matter must first come out of the South. Pleading, argument, and threats have 
all fallen impotent at the feet of our leaders in the Norm. With the exception of the 
brave band of Jewish women led by Miss Sadie American there is no general movement 
up there whose object is to meet this problem. And it is my fervent hope that in 
every lodge room of our district, wherever and whenever Jews meet together, in public 
and m private, this subject will be discussed, and brave men will be found to swear 
that Jewkh womanhood shall be protected from the hyenas that are skulking on all 
sides, ready to seize the first victim that comes within their reach. 

THE SYMBOL OF TRUTH. 

Great is my regret that my message could not be framed in happier terms. Your 
invitation, coming after my public service in a cause wherein you had a personal inter- 
est, was an order to deliver the results of my observation and experience. It is due 
to you no less than to myself that there should be no concealment or glossing of the 
facts. Whether you agree or not, these are my sincere opinions and upon them I am 
content to stand. If tney startle you, if they mcense you, the fault is not mine. On 
a bronze door of the Congressional Library, at Washington, is a symbol of Truth, in the 
form of a woman, holding a mirror in one hand, and in the other a writhing serpent. 
He who would see things as they are must be prepared for disappointment and biting 
sorrow. With true knowledge will come a desire and a means lor remedy. 

Mr. Brooks. I should like very much if the committee will have 
this clipping incorporated as a part of my statement : 

[Washington (D. C.) star, January 30.] 
ScoRBS THE Trust — Steel Corporation Criticized by Louis D. Brandeis. 

LONG HOURS AT SMALL FAT — DECLARES WORKERS EARN LESS THAN BARE COST OF 
LIVING — ^MILLIONS IN COMPANY PROFIT — SAYS SELP-RESPECTING AMERICANS WILL 
NOT ENDURE CONDITIONS IN PITTSBURGH DISTRICT MILLS. 

Sixty-five per cent of the employees of the United States Steel Corporation in the 
Pittsbnigh district earn less than the actual cost of subsistence of the average American 
family in Pittsburgh. This calculation was made at the Steel Trust hearing to-day by 
Louis D. Bzandeis. 

"The average wage of 65 per cent of the employees of the Steel Corporation is 17 J 
cents an hour/' he said. "The Associated Charities of Pittsburgh has computed the 
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cost of bare existence of a family of a husband, a wife, and three children in that city at 
$768 a year. By working 12 hours a day, 365 days a year, 65 per cent of the steel- 
mill workers earn $1.50 less than the amount actually required as the bare cost of 
living." 

RESULT OF ABOLISHING UNIONISM. 

^^ These horrible conditions in the steel industry are the result of the use of the 
great power and wealth of this great combination to prevent its employees forming any 
combmation. The condition of labor employed by the Steel Corporation, nothing 
less than slavery, is due to tJie stamping out of unionism," said Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. Brandeis declared that in 10 years the Steel Corporation has taken from the 
American people $650,000,000 in excess of a liberal profit on its investment; and this 
enormous pront, he said, has been used to grind down its employees to the misery of 
their present condition. 

Representative Young of Michigan sought more fij^res from Mr. Brandeis and asked 
the condition of skilled labor. Mr. Brandeis replied b^r saying that the number of 
skilled laborers had diminished and their wages are relatively smaller. Mr. Brandeis 
cited the report of the Commissioner of Labor on the steel industry and, speaking sar- 
casticsdly of l^e protective tariff levied for the American workm^man, said 60 per 
cent of the employees of the Steel Corporation are foreign bom, while but 14 per cent 
of the population of the United States is foreign bom. 

TOO MUCH FOR AMERICANS. 

"Americans can not live under the labor conditions of the steel corporation. No 
self-respecting American would care to live as do these employees," he said. 

He referred to the importation of laborers. 

"You do not mean to say that the steel corporation is violating the contract labor 
law, do you? " asked Mr. Young. 

"I do not know that they are," answered Mr. Brandeis. "You know, Mr. Young, 
and I know, and every American knows how an employer can make it attractive to 
these Slavs. Roumanians, Syrians, and others to flock to his shops. They are creating 
a system oi feudalism there. It is un-American, undemocratic — it is an outrage on 
American citizenship." 

Mr. Brandeis quoted freely from the Russell Sage survey of the Pittsburgh field by 
John A. Fitch. Mr. Reed's question of the authority for statements prompted Chair- 
man Stanley to announce that Mr. Fitch will be called to testify before the committee. 

Mr. Brandeis quoted from Mr. Fitch's book on the interference of the steel corpora- 
tion in politics. One of Mr. Fitch's informants told him that on one occasion instruc- 
tions came from New York to have the mill employees vote for Senator Penrose's candi- 
date for the legislature. 

"Liberty of the American citizen can not endure under such conditions," declared 
Mr. Brandeis. "We must maintain liberty in spite of its abuses. The ri^ht of work- 
ingmen to organize for their collective welfare must be maintained in America . We all 
know of and condemn acts of violence and abuses of labor unionism, but those abuses 
are incidental evils of the liberty of thought our democratic Government is based upon . ' ' 

CALLS IT "pensioned PEONAGE." 

Mr. Brandeis took up the steel corporation's pension plan. "Pensions for old age 
and for invalidity are commendable,'^ he said, "but the pension system should be one 
in which the employee and employer contributed, and it should be dispensed by them, 
not as a discriminating and interested charity, but as a matter of right and justice." 

' ' Instead of anything commendable in that pension scheme I would call it pensioned 
peonage." 

The profit-sharing scheme of the steel trust, Mr. Brandeis said, was another incentive 
to the managers, superintendents, and foremen to drive the men. He analyzed the 
plan and characterized it as a "gambling scheme." 

POWER SHOULD BE CURBED. 

"The power of this corporation must be curbed and the power of the workingmen 
must be restored to encourage them to collective effort for their own welfare," 
concluded Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. Brooks. Here is another one dated Fort Worth, Tex., 
January 20, 1912. [Reading:] 
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[Fort Worth Record, Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 20, 1912.] 
Fort Worth Deluged by Foreign Labor — Check Immigration. 

united charities seeks to stop flood op foreign laborers — many vagrants in 
city — ^misleading reports of conditions cause newcomers to flock this 

WAY. 

In response to a letter from Secretary Robert Speer of the United Charities, asking 
that the immigration service at Galveston detain there an avalanche of foreign labor, 
headed for Fort Worth, I. D. Lewis, immigration oflBcer, arrived here Friday afternoon. 

Fort Worth for several months has been swamped with this element of labor, so that 
but a short while a^o the chief of police issued oraers to clean up the city of the numer- 
ous vagrants. Labor organization records show that men are being uiged to come 
here for employment, and it is the general opinion that the bohunk class must be 
kept out of the city imless they have contracts of employment with responsible firms 
of this city. 

The omce of the United Charities has had within the past 90 days applications 
from 300 men asking for employment. This is a larger demand than ever before has 
been received in the office. Most of the cases are ^m transients, and Secretary Speer 
believes that this condition must be changed immediiitely. It was with this in view 
that he wrote to the immigration office in Galveston. 

^'Dear Sir: I have been advised by friends in North Fort Worth that there are 
now in Galveston large numbers of men, mostly foreign, who are scheduled for North 
Fort Worth. 

"I am assuming the liberty of writing you in regard to the condition of labor and 
unemployed in this dty at this time. At the offices of the United Charities there 
have been approximately 300 applications for assistance from the unemployed during 
the past 90 days, which is a much larger demand from this class than for any period 
during the history of this organization. I am affiliated with the Central Labor Union 
of this cit)^, and know as a positive fact that there are more unemployed people in the 
city at this time than can possibly secure work to earn their living. The Federal 
labor unions of this city are comprised of a great number of the day laboring class and 
at this time has less than 25 per cent of its membership steadily employed and able 
to keep up their membership dues. I am also in touch with contractors and employers 
in my work in order to enable me to place as many unemployed as possible. 

**Oar town is now overrun with poverty, largely due to lack of employment of 
able-bodied men of this city, and unless such groups of men as usually constitute 
those coining to Nor& Fort Worth packing houses ror employment have a contract 
from some responsible firm they will only £ld to the large number of unemployed in 
this city.'* 

Thegroup of foreigners comine to Galveston this week with their destination as 
Fort Worth number over 200. Officer Lewis spent Friday interviewing those who 
know conclusively of labor conditions here, and they will be asked to make affidavits 
of the same. 

Among those whom Mr. Lewis interviewed Friday afternoon was C. W. Woodman, 
of the Union Banner. Mr. Woodman did not make affidavit as to his opinion of the 
dumping of foreign labor in Fort Worth but gave his opinion freely. 

S. I). Shannon, of North Fort Worth, interested in tne charities of that part of the 
city, was interviewed as was Mayor Davis and Mrs. Davis, who is president of the 
North Fort Worth Emergency Club. 

. Mr. Woodman stated mat for a while at least. Fort Worth would be freed of this ele- 
ment of labor, as a result of the investigation of Mr. Lewis. 

For the past four months there have been numerous groups of foreign labor sent to 
Gsdveston, and many of them have been thrown into Fort Worth. 

Mr. CuRLEY. You will not attempt at any stage to defend any of 
these propositions you are making here? The reason I asked that 
question is that it has been stated that there is a much smaller num- 
ber of Jews that make request for aid of the New York authorities 
than anV other race, and that the percentage of criminality among the 
Jews is less than it is among any other races. 

Mr. Brooks. I would not undertake to defend any of these propo- 
sitions at all. I simply give them for what they are worth. 

(By leave of the committee the above article was incorporated in the 
record by Mr. Brooks without being read in its entirety.) 
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What I am trying to do is to give this Gommittee a clear idea of 
the strong sentiment there is throiighout the agricultural sections for 
restriction along the lines of the Immigration Commission's recom- 
mendations. It has been denied before this committee recently that 
there was such a sentiment. The denial was made by a committee of 
foreign newspaper men from New York City, every one of whose papers 
carry lucrative steamship advertisements, and who went direct from this 
committee room to the White House and there '^expressed the hope,'' 
accordii^ to the New York Sun of Januarv 12, to the President 
'Hhat he will be renominated and reelected, and thgr pledged him the 
support of their respective newspapers." The President did not 
seem induced by these ''hopes" and ''promises" to respond to their 

f)rotects against enforcing the present laws and vetoing proposed 
egislation, for the papers report him as responding that, while he 
"favored the admission of desirable imtnigrants, the immigration 
laws had to be strictlv enforced," and that he should have to do 
"everything" he could "to prevent the coming into this country of 
any undesirable population.' 

In order to show the active local interest that exists among the 
farmers of the South — and I am particuliarizing as to that section 
because it seems by the annual 100,000 exodus of farmers from the 
Northwest to Canada that the Northwestern States are well saturated 
already. I want to read an editorial from the Mississippi Farmeirs' 
Union Advocate, a weekly paper owned by the Mississippi Farmers' 
Union and which goes to every member of the union in that State, 
and an editorial from the Farmers' Union News, which give facts and 
show the sentiment regarding a "State-wide immigration conference" 
that was called at the instance of the railroads and other transporta- 
tion interests a Httle over a year ago. 

The editorial from the Mississippi Farmers' Union Advocate of 
May 25, 1910, published at Jackson, Miss., is as follows: 

Agitating Immigration for Mississippi. 

WHAT THE national UNION SAYS ABOUT IMMIGRATION. 

Whereas it is proposed to distribute and divert foreign immigrants to the agricultural 

districts of the South and West; and 
Whereas a Federal bureau has been establi^ed and State immigration bureaus are 

g reposed for that purpose; and 
ereas we are unalterably opposed to such and to the present enormous alien influx 

as detrimental to the best interests of the farming communities and the welfare of 

our whole country: Therefore be it 

Reiolvedy That the Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union of America in 
national convention assembled at Memphis, Tenn., this 8th day of January, 1908, 
and representing 2,000,000 of farmers, ui^e upon Congress the immediate 'aboditicm of 
the Federal bureau of distribution and the speedy enactment of laws substantially 
excluding the present enormous alien influx by means of an increased head tax, a 
money requirement, the illiteracy test, and other measures; and that we call upon 
our public and especially our State officials to prevent the agricultural section from. 
becoming a dumping ground for foreign immigrants. 

WHAT THE MISSISSIPPI UNION SAYS ABOUT IMMIGRATION. 

Whereas the distribution of aliens from northern cities and their diversion from abroad 

to the South is being agitated; and 
Whereas the United States Immigration Commission is now investigating the attitude 

of the South toward these proposals, and there is need of the farmers of Mississippi 

making known their wiidies: Therefore be it 

Resolved J That the Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union of the State of 
MissiBsii)pi is irrevocably opposed to the present tide of undesirable immigration now 
pouring into this country from sections of Europe, Asia, and Africa which until recently 
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sent UB no immigrants, and that we uige all our officials and legislators, both State and 
national, to use their influence in every possible way to make clear our opposition and 
to secure reports and legislation that wul exclude the present alien influx, which is 
detrimental to our best interests and to the welfare of our country; and be it further 

Resohedy That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Oougressmen and Senators 
and to the Immigration Commission at Washington; 

Resolvedf That the State presidents and lecturers emphasize this one question, and 
that copies of this resolution be furnished the press. 

[Adopted at the Mississippi Farmers' Union State meeting, July 8, 1908.] 

WHAT WE TBriNK ABOUT THIS IMMIORATEON ICOVBMENT IN MISBISSIFFI. 

For a number of years there has been a strenuous effort made in Southern States 
east of us to establish, at the taxpayers' expense, State bureaus of immigration for the 
ultimate purpose of inducing foreigners. Various conferences and conventions were 
first held, apparently at the suggestion of local commercial bodies and old-time reed- 
dents. The arguments advanced had around them a progressive atmosphere and 
lauded development of every kind, picturing incieased bank deposits, laig^ com- 
merce, better prices, and enhanced land values. 

Viiginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and even Tennessee yielded and estab- 
lished an immigration department with a commissioner in chaige and appropriated a 
certain amount of the public funds for furthering the purposes of the department. In 
South Caarolina the movement was then openly fathered by the cotton-miil men and 
transportation interests. Some $25,000 or $30,000 was raised by these interests and, 
together with an appropriation by the State legislatiue, State (jommissioner af Immi- 
gration E. J. Watson was sent abroad to caremlly select several shiploads, of immi- 
grants, which in due course of time arrived on the Wittekind. To make a long story 
short, one year ago last March the State Legislature of South Carolina abolished the 
State bureau of imniigration and by affirmative statute fori>ade a '^ State official to 
attempt directly or indirectly to bring immigrants into South Carolina.'^ Virginia 
and North Carolina took similar action oy refusing to appropriate funds. 

In view of the current discussion now going on in this State it seems opportune to 
call attention to the attitude of such a progressive trade paper as the Manufacturers' 
Record , of Baltimore , which is purely and solely a factory, transportation , and financial 
oigan. In no unmistakable editorials it has repeatedly called attention to the foreign 
interests, foreign steamships, and even foreign governments back of this proimmigra- 
tion movement, and has repeatedly and in the strongest terms warned the South, its 
commercial bodies^ and its good citizens against being used by these selfish interests 
in their profit-making and dastardly schemes to dump upon us not only the inflowing 
undesiraole tide, but to distribute the foreign dregs now congesting the large cities of 
the Northeast, which are clamoring to Congress for restrictive legislation such as 
Canada, Australia, Cape Colony, Natal, and other countries have. 

In the movement tne farmers of this State have many interests which shouM be 
watched with untiring care. A copy of the House hearings on immigration has just 
come to hand. On page 405 it is pointed out by Congressman Burnett, of Alabama, 
that in 1908 Mr. A. D. Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. C^, went to Paris, France, and 
argued before a big conference of European cotton-mill men that the only way to 
"increase adequately the world's cotton supply" was "by developing cotton growing 
in the Southern States," and that the "requirement for such development" was "an 
increased labor ^pply." This, he went on to say, could only be accomplittied by 
their doing all they could to help them stimulate and divert foreigners to the cotton 
belt. 

Mr. Tompkins at that time was the head and tail of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers' Association. He personally owns many cotton and oil mills throughout the 
South. He and Lewis Parker and other cotton-mill men went abroad during the 
summer of 1907, and got up that famous European mill men's conference which was 
held at Paris in June, 1908, and at which he made it clear that the only way to keep 
down the price of cotton and neutralize the efforts of the Farmers' Union was to stimu- 
late foreign imraiCTation to the southern cotton-growing States. 

Such an attitude is auite unworthv of the American cotton-mill men. Their mill 
investments have yielded them haiSdsome dividends and enormous salaries. They 
ought to be willing to share their fabulous profits with the growers of the raw products. 
TTiey, of all, ought to stand willing and ever ready to guard against undesirable immi- 
gration. 

But if reliable information and such counselors as the Manufacturers' Record are to 
control our attitude, the so-called Southern Commercial Congress, recently established 
at Washington, D. C., is nothing but another phase of this anything-and-everythii^ 
for the almighty dollar. Merely a scheme for unloading upon the South foreign 
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flotsam and jetsam. Banquet after banquet has been held at our National Capital. 
Meeting after meeting has been held. Speaker after speaker has been sent throughout 
the South and West arousing the people to the ''need of developing their resources." 
"A greater Nation through a greater South" is the cry. 

How? By immigration, foreign immigration. Establish State bureaus at State 
expense, stir up your local commercial clubs, etc. Of course, the railroads naturally 
loin in anything that means more traffic. Ijocal boosting clubs are easily organized 
Dy an appeal to local pride and patriotism. And so the movement grows. But what 
is the use of all this hot haste to develop every one of our resources, to mine every ton 
of Alabama's coal, to cut down every tree in Mississippi, to raise every possible pound 
of cotton? There was a time when we were exploitation mad and everyone seemed 
crazed with the idea that man was made for work and not work for man, our resources 
for destruction rather than conservation. What about our children's children? 

What is the use of putting a cotton planter on every acre of cultivable cotton land in 
Mississippi? We may be a little old-fashioned, but we do not feel like flying from our 
present "ills," whatever they may be in the minds of some of the exploiters, to ills 
we know not of. The country, and particularly the South, has had a pretty tou^h 
experience with one stimulated immigration of an alien race, somewhat off color, m 
order to satisfy a similar exploitation and labor argument, and now tiiat it is somewhat 
recovered from— but never will be over — the e&cts thereof, we would suggest that 
we don't play with this immigration business any more. Let us not bring it upon 
ourselves at any rate. If some good people from the northwestern part of the United 
States want to come down here, they will come, and we will welcome them if they 
take to us, our ideas about local matters, such as the negro, etc., but we do not favor a 
State movement to get them, nor the expenditure of State funds to attract them; 
because just as sure as that once gets started, it will not only bring in some we don't 
want, but there will be a demand on the part of some to turn it to bringing in the foreign 
immigrant. 

We ought to profit by the experience the Northeast iB suffering from, the attitude of 
old South Carolina, and the advice of such a capitalistic paper as the Manufacturers' 
Record. 

The conclusion of the matter is shown in an editorial from the 
Farmers' Union News, of Union City, Ga., June 29, 1910: 

PRESIDENT HIOHTOWER THWARTS IMMIGRATION SCHEMERS. 

With the demand of Northeastern States for the restriction of the present new enor- 
mous foreign influx of brownish races from southeast Europe and western Asia and the 
crowding of so many good Americans across into Canada Laigely as a result of immigra- 
tion evils a series of systematic State immigration conventions and southern confer- 
ences, and even organizations, have followed in rapid succession. 

Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, South Carolma, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Tennessee were called together m convention assembled, apparently by local commer- 
cial bodies and old residents, to discuss ways and means for bringing in a class of 
desirable white immigrants. *'A greater State," "A larger population," "Develop- 
ment of our resources," and other similar pridesome slogans were the cry. 

Somewhat belated, the fad has just struck Mississippi. Last week it had a "State- 
wide immigration convention." The call was issued l)y the governor, at the sugges- 
tion, apparently, of the Natchez Commercial Club. Every local commercial body and 
each city was invited to send del^ates. The Farmers* Union of the State and other 
representative organizations most entitled to speak the widies and record the true 
sentiment of the whole people were completely ignored in the call. Of course the 
railroads were in the game. According to the Jackson Union Advocate, they were 
"the whole thing," and according to the "oflScial program," they provided the speak- 
ers for the two day^ and nights' sessions. 

These transportation interests went there from all parts of the country, assisted by 
certain large millmen and land speculators, with the whole thing cut and dried. But 
they had reckoned without their host. At the proper time President G. R. Hi^htower 
and Vice President J. M. Boatwright appeared upon the scene, protested agamst the 
scheme to make the South the dumping ground, against the unrepresentative character 
of the meeting, and by threatening to call a State meeting that would be composed of 
25 tillers of the soil for every 1 of the 138 railroad, mill men, and others present, 
compelled the packed affair, in spite of itself, to organize not a proforeign immigration 
association, but a "land-development association," and to pass, among others, the 
following resolution: 

^^Reamved^ That this convention does hereby respectfully memorialize Congress to 
I>a8s legislation restricting the present alien influx of ignorant, thriftless, ana unde- 
sirable people now pouring into the United States from southern Europe and western 
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Asia, and that we uige upon our Senators and Congressmen to use every possible 
effort to bring about tnis desirable le^lation and the abolition of the Federal bureau 
of Distribution, in order that this objectionable tide may not be diverted to and dis- 
tributed over the South, and narticularly Mississippi." 

Mississippi and the whole Bouth owe a most profound debt of gratitude to President 
Hightower and Mr. Boatwright for nipping in the bud this affair, which would have 
been used next winter, when the Immi£^tion Commission makes its final report and 
legislative recommendations, as a conclusive argument in favor of distributing and 
diverting the present influx to the Southland, instead of properly restricting it, in order 
to relieve the Northeast of its intolerable immigration evils. 

Hie ''development" scheme is doomed to failure. Such has been the history of 
identically similar movements in other Southern States. North Carolina and Virgmia 
have abandoned their State appropriations. Tennessee and Alabama have never 
appointed their State commissioners of immigration. South Carolina abolished her 
bureau of immigration, after one expenditure of $30,000 in bringing in two shiploads of 
"carefully selected" loreigners, and affirmatively enacted by statute March 4, 1909, 
that no State official should ''directly or indirectly attempt to bring immigrants into 
the State." 

The action of South Carohna called attention to in the editorials is 
typical not only of the attitude of Southern States and legislatures, 
but also of each one of the various conferences gotten up by the trans- 
portation, re^ estate, and other interests. I have in mind a number 
of these besides the Mississippi State wide immigration one, which in 
each and every instance, in spite of the promoters, came out strong 
against distribution and in favor of restriction. The Alabama Immi- 
CTation Conference, held at Birmingham, Ala., June 13, 1905, reso- 
luted, after much oiscussion, as follows: 

Resolved, That we express to the Representatives in the Federal Congress from this 
State our earnest desire that they^ support any reasonable measure looking to the eleva- 
tion of the standard of foreign immigration, to the end that criminals, paupers, and 
illiterates be excluded. 

That conference was called for boosting immigration. The trans- 
portation and real estate interests were there in full force. 

The famous Chattanooga Conference on Immigration and Quaran- 
tine was a similar gathering, but indorsed President Roosevelt's 
messages on the subject wmch urged and argued strongly for an 
economic test and the educational or '^iteracv test. There was a 
similar outcome to the Nashville conference of November, 1907. 

Two years before the Mississippi meeting one was gotten up and held 
at Tampa, Fla., and all commercial clubs, associations, corporations, 
railroads, and the Uke were invited to send delegates. Axnong the 
resolutions adopted was the following: 

Resolved, That the several States carefully consider the question of foreign immi- 
gration as a national question, and that oiur Kepresentatives in Congress be asked to 
urge upon Congress the enactment of such Federal legislation as will effectively stem 
the time of undesirable immigration now pouring into this country through the great 
ports of entry, and such laws as will lootc to the careful examination of applicants 
for admission at the ports of departure. 

I noticed in the published hearings of this committee for the last 
Congress, on page 150, and following, some 93 letters, secured about 
five years ago from parties scattered ''throughout 36 States,'' in 
answer to a letter sent out by the New York Board of Trade by Mr. 
John J. D. Trenor, who seems to represent the New York board as 
well as the sugar planters of Hawau. Three carefull;^ worded ques- 
tions seem to have been asked in that letter with a view to eUciting 
the desired answers. 

There is nothing to indicate the number of letters sent out. Onlv 
17 governors seem to have answered the letters in person or through 
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a secretary or some State bureau. Over one-fourth of the replies are 
from railroads, and the other letters come jprmcipally from mayors, 
commercial clubs, and real-estate men. Tne ongin of the sympo- 
sium and the source of the repUes would seem to corroborate my 
statement that the only demand for foreign immigration throughout 
the agricultural districts of the South and West comes really from 
the transportation interests, that wish to develop traffic; real-estate 
boomers, hoping to sell land thereby; the large employers, always 
demanding cheaper labor; and certam other financial and gambling 
interests, anxious to prevent the farmers properly controlling the 
production and marketing of their crops sumciently to secure a fair 
and reasonable price. 

According to the letters from South Carolina and Georgia, for 
instance, the National Board of Trade of New York City would have 
this committee beheve that those two States were in favor of not 
only the present foreign immigration, but its distribution and diver- 
sion to those States. 

There are two rephes from South Carolina — one from former Mayor 
Rhett, of Charleston, and the other from former Commissioner of 
ImnaJOTation and Agriculture E. J. Watson. As I have pointed out, 
Mr. YY atson's office has been aboUshed by the State Legislature of 
South Carolina, which affirmatively forbade a State official ''to 
attempt directly or indirectly to bring immiCTants into'' that State. 
Mr. Rhett ran against Mr. E. D. Smitn for tne United States Senate 
just one year after he wrote the letter quoted, on just such a platform, 
while Mr. Smith stood for the aboUtion of the Immigration Bureau 
and for rigid restriction of foreign immigration. It was fought out 
in joint debate in every county, Mr. Rhett favormg ''the restriction 
of undesirables." Mr. Smith received in the second primaiy the 
largest majoritv ever received by any senatorial candidate in South 
Carolina, Mr. Khett having been ehnunated in the first primary. 

With regard to the rephes from Georgia, it is to be noted that three 
are from railroads and two from chambers of commerce, which are, 
as a rule, controlled by the real-estate and transportation interests. 
There is no reply firom Gov. Hoke Smith, although he went abroad 
that summer to mvestigate the matter, began to support it, and as a 
result, although out on the stump every day of the campaign, was 
denied a reelection by the people of Georgia largely because of that 
trip abroad, the present governor being elected without making a 
single campai^ speech. Gov. Smith saw his mistake, and is now in 
the Senate, Demg in complete sympathy with his people on this question . 

In both of these States th« matter of restriction has really been a 
live campaign issue since these letters, pubhshed in the National 
Board of Trade Symposium, were written, and the popular verdict 
has been overwhelmingly in opposition to foreign immigration. 

The general attitude throughout the South is that whatever iUs they 
have they would rather not fly to iUs they know not of. They have in 
mind one unfortunate experiment indulged in to satisfy the ones of the 
violent exploiters. While the importation of slaves did give impetus 
to the cotton-growing industry, just as I understand the tremendous 
influx of cheap unsIoUed labor from southern Europe and western 
Asia has ^ven impetus to the steel industry, yet every dollar that 
cheap serme labor brought the South proved blood money a thousand 
fold. The poor whites and small planters unable to purchase slaves 
were subjected to a ruinous, cutthroat competition. "Not only did 
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the mistake saddle upon most of the white people an economic evil/^ 
which according to the Immigration Commission has its parallel in 
the steel industry to-day, but it was followed in time, as was recently 
stated in the Record, by '^even worse racial, social, and pohtical evils, 
for after all it is our institutions and ideals and their successful per- 
petuation that makes us economically, industrially, materially, and 
commercially great." 

As to the argument that the South needs immigration, and what all 
these millions of immigrants mean to the North that have come with- 
out let or hindrance recently from parts of Europe that until a few 
years ago sent us no immigrants, and where pubUc schools, representa- 
tive institutions, ideals, and all that go to distinguish our civiHzation 
from that, I have a few figures that show that the South, without any 
foreign immigration, has been doing every whit as well proportionately 
as has the North in increased labor supply, growth of population, 
increased bank deposits, added raihoad^ mileage, and in fact every 
industrial, material, and commercial way that can be worked out 
statistically. As a matter of fact the South has increased at as great 
a rate in population and labor supply without any foreign immjgra^ 
tion as has the North with its tremendous aUen mflux, . oecause the 
aliens have not even been a substitute for the natural rate of increase 
in the North, most of them coming to return and their coining here 
merely to earn a stake having resulted in a ruinous competition that, 
occasioned ''race suicide." 

T^aft official summary — the advance sheets for the press — contains, 
another paragraph summarizing what the bureau thinks of its Divi- 
sion of Information and Display. That is the division created by sec- 
tion 40 of the immigFation act of 1907 for the purposes of bdnging- 
about a ''beneficial distribution'* of aliens and for finding for auens 
only jobs, places, land, etc. The extract speaks for itself and, seems, 
to me, shows clearly that the work is not worth while and that the- 
money appropri«ied is vrmied. The paragraph is entitled and reads : 

msTBmmoN of alicnb. 

The comnaiinaioner general is not &t all optimistic regarding the plans of the several' 
organizations that are struggling with the problem of plaicifi^ the aMen whese he is, 
n^ded and preventiiig bis settling in colonies in the large cities and celitera of indus* 
try^ to whicn places most immigrants of to-day wish to go. Hie points out that the. 
vadious schemes for distribution in the broad sense are subject to several practical, 
difficulties often overlooked by the theoreticians, which are: (1) That it is probably 
now too late to stem the tide which has set toward certain localities where alien 
nucleus colonieB exist; (2) that, even though some aliens may be ''distributed," they 
can not always be induced to remain where placed; (3) dikt '* distribution" is not 
now, if it ever was, the real remedy for the evils which admittedly resist from immi* 
gration; and, finally, that, as a matter of fact, he is inclined to believe that the Gov*, 
emment's difficulties in the aggregate, viewing the matter from a national standpoint, 
are increased rather than reduced by the plans now operated or advocated for the 

faneral distribution of aliens. He also asserts the belief that any pkin for the distrl<^ 
ution of alien laborers must have a tendency to increase immigration and to confer 
additional benefits upon the transportation lines and the large employers of common 
labor, who are the chief beneficiaries of extensive immigration. 

In commenting upon the intent of the law in establishing the ''Division of Infer* 
ma/tKMi," however, the commissioner general expresses gratification that the report 
of that division shows that considerable progress has been made in the past year 
toward observing the legidative intent to secure the cooperation between States 
and Territories desiring immigration and the Federal authorities, looking to the 
furnishing to admitted aliens of information respecting the opportunities afforded 
by different sections to those who desire to take up land. 

The report of the chief of that division shows tnat during the year 30,657 persons 
were furnished with information regarding opportunities for employment in various 
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sections. Of these, 7,134 were farm laborers and 8,028 other unskilled laborers. A 
number of carpenters, machinists, painters, and other skilled workmen were distri- 
buted principally to villages and small towns. In making these distributions par- 
ticular care was exercised to direct no one where he mi^t replace labor already 
employed. 

Conferences were had during the year with the governors and other State officials 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana^ Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Michigan for the purpose 
of securing their cooperation in the work. 

It has been stated before this committee recently that there was 
not any unemployment in New York, even though the State commis- 
sioner of labor had just reported a canvass showing that over 25 
per cent of the members of labor organizations were unemployed and 
the Immigration Commission found '*an over-supply of unskilled 
labor in the industries of the country as a whole.'' In this connection 
the following from the New York World of January 28, 1912, is 
interesting: 

[New York World, January 28, 1912.] 

"too many FOBEIGNSBS" the cause op poverty — CONCLUSION OP THE CmLDBSN's 
An> SOCIETY, WHICH HAS BEEN INVESTIQATINQ TO DISCO VEB WHY '^THE POOB ABE 
ALWAYS WITH US " — **IT IS NOT HEBEDITY, BUT ENVIBONMENT THAT IS MAKING THE 
NEW GENEBATION.'* 

0. Loring Brace, secretary of the Children's Aid SocieW, has been making a special 
effort to find why, as the old adage says, ** the poor are always with us.' *^ 

"Too many foreigners '' is his conclusion. To the crowding of aliens into the city, 
more especially those from southern and eastern Europe, he attributes the larger 
share of blame. 

"There are more than a million persons in Greater New York of the Jewish £aith, 
the larger proportion of which were driven out of Russia and Poland through perse- 
cution,"' Mr. JBrace says. "There are more than half a million Italians, me great 
part from Sicily and Calabria, who left their homes on account of poverty. Strange 
people are here from the Balkans and Asia Minor. As many as 10,000 negroes from 
the West Indies are crowded into the tenements of the Henrietta school district. 

"All of these foreign elements find life here difiicult, especially at first. Bad as 
conditions are they are likely to grow worse, because these aliens nnd it necessary to 
underbid one anomer in the labor market." 

Suffering and discontent, Mr. Brace said, are daily seen by the workers of his society. 
He has found that poor and insufficient food, noise, confusion, and day and night 
excitement have favored the development among the younger children of chorea 
(St. Vitus 's dance), a nervous disorder. Many of these cases have been sent to the 
Convalescent Home at Chappaqua, where it was found that rest and nursing had 
greatly improved their condition. 

"Poor food," he added, "and little sleep and long hours of confining work had the 
deleterious effect that was to be expectea. Factory girls were found tired out and 
discouraged, but many of these have had a vacation at Chappaqua, which enabled 
them to return to their homes and their work with renewed health and strength." 

Mr. Catlin. Do we take it from vour remarks that the South is 
opposed to any foreign immi^ation ? 

Mr. Brooks. I was simply illustrating that the South had got along 
as well without these immigrants as the North has with them. 

Mr. Catlin. Is the South opposed to any foreign immigrants com- 
ing down there at all ? 

Mr. Brooks. Stating just as you have, I would not say yes, but 
they are opposed to the land that would be excluded by the legislation 
recommendM by the Immigration Commission. 

The Chairman. I think the South, as far as I know about it, is very 
much in favor of immigrant settlers from the north, northwest, and 
northwestern Europe, but as you have so well said, not the kind from 
southern Europe that is coining over. 

Now, I want to read the extract in the statement from Mr. Gom- 
pers here, in just that same connection. He says of the employees in 
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the bituminous mines in Pennsylvania in 1909, that only 16 per cent 
were native Americans, or bom of native fathers — ^the Slavonic pre- 
dominating: 

Of the employees in the bituminouB mines of Pennsylvania in 1909, only 15 per cent 
were native Americans or bom of native father and 9 per cent native bom of foreiffn 
father, while 76 per cent, or slightly more than three-fourths, were of foreign birm. 
What is more si^ificant is that less than 8 per cent of the foreign-bom mine workers 
were Ei^lish, Irish, Scotch, German, or Welsh. The majority were from southem or 
eastern Europe, with the ItEilians, Magyars, Poles, and Slovaks predominating. The 
term ' 'American miner,'' so tsjr as the western Pennsylvania field is concerned, is laijgely 
a misnomer. When the^ work, these miners average, as in the case of tiie Roumanians, 
as low as $1.85 a day, while in the greater number of cases the range is close to $2; more 
than one-tenth of the Ruthenians, Roumanians, Poles, and Oroatians earn on an average 
under $1.50 a dav. But unemplo3rm6nt in the course of the year brings down the gen- 
eral average for heads of families to $431. The south Italians eam only $399 and the 
Poles $324. 

Mr. CuRLBY. Just in that connection I would ask you if you take 
the statistics for the past 10, 20, or 30 years in the mining districts, 
has it not always been about 75 or 80 per cent of foreigners 

Mr. Hates. Of that class of foreigners; yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I am almost through, so I will hasten. I have here a 
table: 



I United Stetes in 
1860. 



Sonth in IMO. 



Population 31,000,000 

Bank deposits 1253,000,000 

Raiiraadmfleaee -. 30,000 

Ooal pnMlnetian, in tons 15,173,000 

Pig iron, In t<His 884,474 

Exports ; 1333,670,000 

Cotton spindles ' 6,035,000 

Valuation of property -. i $16, 159,000,000 



25,000,000 

•745,000,000 

62,000 

67,700,000 

2,743,000 

$567,242,000 

8,616,000 

815,500,000,000 



This table, taken from the Tradesman, a leading commercial oaper 
published at Chattanooga, Tenn., shows that the 18 Southem otates 
and Territories south of the Mason and Dixon line have received prac- 
tically no foreign immigrants during the last 50 years, only a f ew nun- 
dred going to each State or Territory; still its total population, either 
white or black, or both, has increased at over 20 per cent per decade, 
while the population of the North — ^the labor supply — has not in- 
creased much faster. The native birth rate in the Northeastern 
States, where the bulk — about three-fourths — of the present aUen 
influx settles or is destined, has fallen off until it almost equals the 
death rate in some locaUties — ^race suicide. Forty per cent of the 
present influx of aliens goes back within a few years with its savings; 
three-fourths of it is male adults, unmarried, and does not come back 
again after returning to its native lands, as is indicated by official 
statistics, which show that only about one-tenth of the number that 
comes any year has ever been here before. The fact that a great 
percentage of the present immigration comes to stay only a short 
while and then return with its savings is undesirable, particularly 
when they do jiot go back to their native land to come back here again, 
as some seem to think. The very small percentage coming any year 
who have ever been here before shows that. And as to the character, 
some one said something about the percentage of farmers coming. 
According to the last pubUshed Annual Report of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration — ^that is, for 1910; the 1911 report is not yet 
pubHshed, I beheve — out of 1,198,037 aliens entering the United 
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States in 1910. only 15,476 were ''farmers/' and only 226,380 could be 
classified as ''larm laborers.'' It is useless to talk about diverting or 
distributing such an immigration as those statistics characterize. It 
seems to me quite clear also that the agricultural sections of the South 
and West do not want it distributed, at least until there is the needed 
restriction. 

, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, I can assure you 
that our organization and the farmers generally would be as far from 
waaiting to exclude desirable people who have similar racial, social, 
economic, and poHtical traits, tendencies, and characteristics as any- 
one, if that immigration was of the proper kind and came of its own 
notion and motion and fit our standards of citizenship. It is our 
patriotism to mankind and to our country that makes us enter our 
protest against leaving the bars down. 

We have not merely restriction laws agamst the coming of large 
sections of humanity, but exclusion laws applying to the most 
numerous of the four primary races. Back in the eighties the Chinese- 
exclusion acts were passed. In 1907 a provision was inserted in the 
immigration act which meant and is Japanese exclusion. The need 
of restricting the present new enormous transient immigration from 
southern Europe and western Asia, with its different standards, 
ideals, notions, etc., has been recognized and the precedent already 
established by Congress in a series of acts adding to the excluded 
(dasses from year to year, and in 1907 in creating a commission for 
the purpose of reporting on conditions. That commission is unani- 
mous in its conclusion that '^substantial restriction is demanded by 
economic, social, and moral considerations.'' The nine distinguished 
members, one of whom presides over this committee, and five others 
are, or were Members of Congress — the other three being distinguished 
publicists — some of them very much against their will came to that 
conclusion, and eight of the nine recommend the illiteracy test ^'as 
the most feasible single method for restricting undesirable immi- 
gration," and all join in suggesting an increased head tax, an economic 
requirement, and other measures that have been urged by the Farm- 
ers' Union ever since its origin. 

I do not pretend to know all the powers and influences that are 
behind our open-door policy and this movement that has shifted the 
source of our foreign immigration from northwest Europe, which, with 
the possible exception of Ireland, has denser populations and more 
unemployed than ever before, to countries so different from ours and 
to people with different traits, tendencies, and ideas, and who, coming 
in such large numbers, can not possibly be properly assimilated. I 
want to close with this thought. Every condition is a prophecy of 
something that is to follow. It can not be otherwise, and it is in the 
purview of statesmanship to interpret the effect of conditions. 

Coming direct to the civic and moral effects of indiscriminate 
immigration and mixing of races, I wish to say that we have learned 
that the buying of labor in the cheapest market is a poor device for 
which civilization pays in the maintenance of underbred, under- 
nourished, and unaereducated children, and the expense of combat- 
ing crime and diseases that these cheap human products ignorantly 
spread throughout society is the poorest investment possible. 

Prof. John R. Commins, of the University of Wisconsin, and with 
the United States Industrial Commission during its extensive investi- 
gations, says in his book, ^' Races of Immigrants": 
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It is in the large foreign cities of the North that popular government, as our teutonic 
forefatherb conceived it, has been displaced by the despotic boss, and a profound dis- 
trust of democracy has taken hold of the educated and property-holding classes who 
fashion public opinion. 

A condition once existed in Rome which was a prophecy of her 
decline and fall — and the wreck of civihzation, followed by a tnousand 
years which historians now designate as the ''Dark Ages/' 

The conquering armies of Rome paved the way for slaves to be 
sent back to Rome to till the lands, which lead to the eviction of the 
farmer classes. This drove the independent farmer to vassalage, 
from vassalage to vagrancy, from vagrancy to beggarism, and from 
beggarism to desperation. With his crush the monied ohgarchy 
stood absolutely supreme. The shrewd Roman capitalists viewed 
his interests just as our modern captains of industry who think of 
nothing but gain, view the labor problem to-day. It was plain to 
the Roman employer that the laborer of eastern slaves made bigger 
profits to him than that of his original vassals. And on that basis 
extensive traffic in Asiatic slaves began. Still the slight cost of these 
throngs of misery did not appease nis greed entirely. Paid militia 
were sent to invade Macedoma and the east, bringing back, besides 
the material treasures of conquest, hoards of these victims. And 
with this wide adoption of Asiatic slaves competition at Rome reached 
a point of dangerous enormity. No Roman economist would employ 
a fellow-countryman when his labor could not maintain a parity of 
profit with that of his numerous and newly-acquired slaves. Since 
employment could not be obtained, hundreds were driven to crime— 
the record of the idle poor of all countries. The arenas of the amphi- 
theater were filled with crowds of desperate gladiators, and th^ 
rabble was constantly swelled by it at tne capital city — and werie 
used by the demagogues to further their interest. 

A condition once existed in France that was a prophecy of th* 
reign of terror, when France murdered her own citizens a^d di*- 
turbed the peace of the world, but its statesmen did not see it. The 
inexorable law of cause and effect wiQ have its way. We do not 
escape its penalties by ignoring it, either as individuals or as nations. 
France paid the debt to the last, full measure. Baptized in fire and 
blood, sne arose, after many a struggle and groan, a republic. This 
would have been impossible had her citizenship been mongrelized 
as it had been in Rome. 

A condition once existed in England that was a prophecy of Crom- 
well marching into Parliament followed by his soldiers and thunder- 
ing to that august body: ''There is not a crime in the calendar of 
which you are not guilty — ^get out,'' and Parliament was dissolved. 

Later on the laws passed by Parliament, at the request of the 
English manufacturers and merchants, were a prophecy of Com- 
waflis handily his sword to Washington at Yorktown, but they did 
not see it. England thus threw away a pearl richer than aU her 
tribe because of the short-sighted statesmenship of her lawmakers. 

It was put in our nationalConstitution that the slave trade should 
not be abolished before 1808. As a result every slave ship that was 
fanned across the Atlantic Ocean was a prophecy of Sherman's march 
to the sea, four years of civil strife, millions of wealth destroyed, and 
thousands of as brave soldiers as ever answered the call to arms were 
sacrificed, but the people of that day did not realize it, and the 
penalty had to be paid. 
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In the question under consideration we are faced with a problem 
calling for the best statesmanship of the ape. Shall we not learn a 
lesson from the past and refuse to oe guided by the same selfish interest 
that led these other nations to such calamities? If this enormous 
undesirable immigration continues, and if it is really undesirable as 
the Immi^ation Commission states in its exhaustive report and as 
the Commissioner General says in his annual reports, it is a prophecy 
of something that will follow that is appalling to contemplate. 

There is such a thing as a people bemg unable to mamtain the 
civilization which is given them, or which they inherit. The American 
Indian was unable to sustain the civilization that the white man pre- 
sented to him. We all know the result. The negro was transplanted 
from Africa here into the bosom of civilization, and he, left alone, 
would not carry forward the white man's burden. The Hmdoo has 
not taken up with alacrity the civihzation brought him by his British 
rulers. The Chinese are only beginning to imitate European civihza- 
tion. It is unfortunate that these things are true. Perhaps we feel 
that we are encroaching upon a senthnent m denying the immigra- 
tion of any people who desire to come here, because our ancestors came 
liere from somewhere, but when either sentiment or ^eed are allowed 
to control our policies on this subject civilization will pay the penalty 
.and we will be responsible. 

Mr. Brooks. Unless there are other questions which the committee 
desires to ask me, I have concluded my statement. 

Mr. Powers. How many people do you speak for? 

Mr. Brooks. I speak for the largest agricultural organization that 
ever existed in this world, the Farmers' Union, whi<3i has initiated 
a membersMp of over 3,000,000 and covers the entire country from 
Virginia to CTalifomia and from the State of Washington to Morida. 

Mr. Powers. All the States and Territories ? 

Mr. Brooks. All the States south of the Potomac River and west 
of the State of Ohio except six. I can give you the names of all the 
States if you want them. 

Mr. Powers. No; I just wanted to know in a general wav. 

Mr. Brooks. Throughout the Northwest, West, and Soutn. 

Mr. Gardner. Are those all men, or women as well as men, mem- 
bers of the organization ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mostly men. 

Mr. Gardner. What proportion are men ? 

Mr. Brooks. I suppose seven-tenths of them. 

Mr. Gardner. You brought into this a question which is entirely 
foreign, and that is, you stated that you were in favor of parcel post; 
and being interested m that, and, as it is a live question, I would like 
to ask you if your organization is in favor of a law which gives a 
parcel post that will not be self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Brooks. Pardon me; as that does not concern this hearing, 
and as I have a hearing before the Post Roads Committee on that 
point, I will prefer to reserve my answer until I go before them. 

The Chairman. I want to say, in answer to that, that if you would 
not take the parcel post because it is not self-sustaining, the same 
thing would apply to the rural free delivery, because it has never been 
self-sustaining. This is the only hearing we have for the morning, 
and unless there is some one who wishes to ask Mr. Brooks questions, 
we will adjourn. 
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Mr. CuRLET. I was going to ask what class of immigrants are de- 
sirable by the association you represent ? 

Mr. Brooks. We are willing to be governed by the recommenda- 
tions of the Immigration Commission. 

Mr. CuRLEY. I know, but I only wanted to get the views of the 
society represented by you on it, what class of immigrants are accepta- 
ble to your society ? 

Mr. Brooks. 'Hie immigration really desired in the South is Ameri- 
cans from the North — native Americans. 

Mr. Chrley. From the north ? You mean Canada ? 

Mr. Brooks. From the northern sections. Over 100,000 farmers 
cross over to Canada everv year. If there is any real desire for for- 
eign immigration, it is tne same kind that originally settled this 
country from northwestern Europe, in the main. Of course there 
are exceptions, but as is pointed out by the governor of my State 
(Tennessee) we can not afford to go into this indiscriminate immigra- 
tion for the sake of a few really desirable ones, when we get very 
many that are not desirable. 

Mr. CuRLEY. Now, just in that connection, I want to ask you,. 
have you any idea as to the percentage that come here from the north 
and west coast of Europe, and as to the percentage that engage in 
agricultural pursuits after they get here. 

Mr. Brooks. I have seen those figures but do not recall them from 
memory. You have them probably in the hearings. 

The Chairman. It is a much greater per cent of those from north- 
western Europe that go into farming pursuits in proportion to the 
numbers than from southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr. CuRLEY. But in connection with what you quote here from 
various papers, it is very limited at the present time, is it not ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuRLEY. As I understand It, the percentage is less than 20 that 
engage in agricultural pursuits that come from those countries. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if you take the percentages, I should think 

The Chairman. Well, if you say tne Norwegians, Swedes, etc., I 
should say 75 per cent of them engage in it, don't you think so, Mr, 
Helgeson? 

A&. Helgeson. Yes, sir. I live in the Northwest, and the big 
majority of the immigration to those States come from northwestern 
Europe. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what we think. 

The Chairman. Mr. Brooks, what is going to become of the people 
of the Northern States if so many of them move down into the Soutn ? 

Mr. Brooks. We need not get alarmed about that. We are get- 
ting along measurably well without any immigration, and if we have 
any we want the better class. 

Mr. Powers. Perhaps a better inducement would be such as Canada 
has for the people who go across the border . 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. We can not match Canada in cheap land* 

Mr. CxjRLEY. I have read an article in some journal recently that 
there was an average of 70,000 American farmers and their families 
go over from the United States into Canada every year. Do you 
know whether that is so or not ? 

Mr. Brooks. I have seen it stated 121,000. 

Mr. CuRLEY. Well, if they leave the fertile soil of the United States 
to go over the border lines into Canada, you do not believe it is possible 
to mduce them to go south, do you ? 
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Mr. Brooks. Possibly the greatest events in the world's history are 
emigrations in search of land and opportunities. The emigration of 
the Jews from Egypt was in search of land. The emi^^tion from 
Asia to Greece ana Kome was in search of more land. The emigra- 
tion during the Dark Ages — 1,000 years when the world slept — ^was 
from Northern Europe to Britain, and was perhaps the most impor- 
tant event of those ages; and the emigration or the northwestern 
European to the Amencas, AustraUa, and South Africa was of course 
the most important event within the meaning of modem history, 
and it seems we have about settled up all the lands of the world, and 
civilization has got to make a stand where it is. 

Mr. Powers, i ou do not mean to say that the lands in Canada 
are pretty well taken up, are they? 

Mr. Brooks. There is much vacant land in Canada yet. of course, 
but it is in that part where the climate is extremely cold and will 
never be as pleasant a place to live in as lands that have already been 
settled. 

Mr. Powers. I fully agree with that statement. 

The Chairman. The truth is, we have cheap lands in the South, 
not, perhaps, as cheap as Canadian land, but it our northern friends 
will come South, they will be welcome and at the same time get 
cheaper land than in the Northwestern States, for instance, such as 
Iowa, where the land worth is $100 an acre. 

The Chairman. Mr. Konig has asked me to read this statement of 
Mr. Gfompers again. 

Mr. KoNiG. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hayes attached very much impor- 
tance to the class of Irish and Germans being in the mines of Penn- 
sylvania. Is that anything to cast reflection upon the Slavics and 
others in the mines ? 

The Chairman. Well, my idea is that they are such low-priced labor 
that they have driven out the Americans and the northwestern 
Europeans. 

Mr. Konig. Does that report say that? If it does, you did not 
read it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gompers says that *' they work these miners as 
low as $1.85 a day.'' 

Now, gentlemen, the Junior Order of American Mechanics have 
their representatives in session in this city; also the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America. They will be here to-morrow and the next day, 
and they would like to have a hearing before this committee either 
to-morrow or the next day. 

What time would best suit the members of the committee — 
to-morrow or Saturday — ^for the representatives of these other organ- 
izations ? 

Mr. Powers. Let us hear them to-morrow. 

The Chairman. It will suit me all right if it suits the balance of the 
committee. 

Without objection the committee will stand adjourned until 
to-morrow at 10.30 o'clock a. m., when we will hear those other 
gentlemen. 

Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, February 2, 1912, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
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Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D. C, Friday ^ February j?, 1918. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. John L. Burnett 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present, also: Representatives Bell, Brown, Aloore of Texas, Hayes, 
Catlin, and Powers. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will proceed with the hearing, and 
I want to apolorize for the small attendance of the committee. This 
is not our regular meeting day, and many of the members have 
meetings of other committees of which they are also members. 
Some others of them, however, have told me they would come down 
in a few minutes. Mr. Sabath can not be here to-day. He has a 
Count on his hands, and you all know he is a very interesting Count. 

STATEMElffT OF JOHN J. WEITZEL, ESQ., OF CINCIITNATI, OHIO, 
NATIONAL COTJNCIIOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE JXJNIOE 
ORDER OF XnnTED AMERICAN MECHANICS. 

Mr. Weitzel was accompanied by A. D. Wilkin, Pennsylvania; 
H. L. W. Taylor, Tennessee; Martin M. Woods, Pennsylvama; John 
H. Noyes, New Hampshire; E. C. Lafean, Pennsylvania; Reinhard 
Schwald, Ohio; Smith W. Bennet, Ohio; Stephen Collins, Pennsyl- 
vania; F. W. Stevens, Illinois; R. C. James, Alabama; W. P. Forbes 
Arkansas; H. C. Schaertzer, California; C. W. Varnum, Colorado 
C. R. Ryder, Connecticut; R. Hodson, Delaware; S. N. Clark, Florida 
J. R. Stofer, Georgia; W. B. Wilson, Illinois; J. A. Bonham, Indiana 
J. Needier, Indiana; S. R. Bartlett, Iowa; D. Chacey, Kansas; H 
Mitchell, Kentucky; W. W. Tuttle, Louisiana; F. H. Dexter, Maine 
J. A. Young, Maryland; S. P. Ladd, Massachusetts; W. S. Hobbs 
Michigan; A. G. Bainbridge, Minnesota; W. D. Hawkins, Mississippi 
J. E. Winterton, Missouri ; S. N. Fort, Montana ; J. R. Stillings, Nebraska 
C. E. Burnham, Nevada; S. U. Trull, New Jersey; C. H. Semker 
New York; Fred Coons, New York; U. M. Gilliken, North Carolina 
Dr. A. C. Bauer, Ohio; W. B. Merchant, Oklahoma; F. E. Moser 
Oregon; J. S. Alcorn, Pennsylvania; C. N. Holing, Rhode Island 
H. L. Langley, South Carolina; J. S. Cotrell, Tennessee; D. H. Bar- 
ker, Tennessee; Geo. A. Go wan, Tennessee; Hilary E. House, Ten- 
nessee; J. L. Cooper, Texas; W. H. JefTery, Vermont; A. E. White. 
Vermont; J. R. Mansfield, Virgin' a; C. R. Reeves, Washington; E. C. 
Smith, West Virginia; Arthur C. Davis, Wisconsin; F. E. Skinner, 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Weitzel. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives, in 
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view of the fact that your worthy chairman has stated the many 
demands made upon you and your associates, I shall refrain from 
entering into any lengthy discussion of the subject we have in mind. 

I represent to-day the National Council of the Junior Order of 
Unitea American Mechanics; and I occupy -the position which is 
known as national councilor. I represent this order, and associated 
with me to-day is a representative from every State in this Union, 
in so far as it relates to the organization. 

We are here for the purpose of expressing to you the views, aims, 
the purposes, and the principles of tnat patriotic organization which 
we have the pleasure to represent. 

With me here you will find the heads of the several States known 
as State councilors, representing a constituency in these United 
States of more than 400,000 electors. 

We beUeve the subject that you are about to hear discussed is a Uve 
one, and we beUeve that we are Uve people behind that subject, and 
we beheve that Congress is called upon at this session to pass a law 
properly restricting immigration and that such is demanded by the 
people. 

I shall not enter into a detailed statement as to this order, but I 
wish to say that we have been in existence for 59 years. We are non- 
sectarian and nonpartisan, beUeving in and fostering patriotism and 
promoting the welfare of our membership, our country, and its 
mstitutions. 

I shall now present to you one whom we have selected as our chosen 
spokesman upon this occasion to express and present to you the views 
and the position taken by this order on the subject of immigration. 

I now have the pleasure, Mr. Chairman, of presenting to you our 
national chaplain, Kev. M. D. LichUter, who will outline our position. 

The Chairman. Will there be any other gentlemen who desire to 
speak? 

Mr. Weitzel. Dr. Lichhter will be the only speaker. 

The Chairman. Will the Patriotic Order Sons of America have any 
speaker, or are you all members of the Junior Order ? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

The Chairman. If that be true, perhaps it will not be desirable on 
your part to have any representative from that particular organiza- 
tion address the committee. 

Mr. Weitzel. I could answer you, Mr. Chairman, by saying this is 
the Junior Order alone. Doubtless the Sons of America will appear 
later. 

The Chairman. I did not want the other gentlemen to feel any 
slight, should any of them desire to speak. 

STATEMENT OFIBEV. H. D. ^LICHLITEB, OF HABBISBVBO, PA., 
GHAPLAUr OF THE NATIONAL GOTJITCIL OF THE JITNIOB 
OBDEB OF UNITED AMEBICAN MECHANICS. 

Mr. LiGHLiTER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
stated by the national councilor, I have been asked unexpectedly 
since I arrived in the city to present some of the views of this organi- 
zation relating to the immigration question. 

As the national councilor has stated, we are an organization of over 
400,000 in membership. We are not juniors in the sense that it is a 
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boys' organization, as vou will notice by the gentlemen that are 
present. We are not a labor organization, as the word ''mechanic" 
would indicate. We are simply a patriotic order founded in love of 
country, which is the chief cornerstone of our body. We are non- 
sectarian, as Mr. Weitzel has stated, and nonpartisan. We have 
nothing to do with anybody's religion, as sometimes has been stated, 
and we are not opposed to any religion, as some one has intimated 
once before this committee. Such a statement is erroneous. We 
have nothmg to do with a man's religion. Our business is for the 
public; we are patriotic; we are national; we believe in the Constitu- 
tion — that every man has a right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

The distinctive feature of our organization, which I will dwell upon, 
leaving out the other phases, is the immigration question. This or- 
ganization was the first to champion rational, safe, and sane immigra- 
tion legislation in the American Congress. Under the direction of a 
former Member of the House, and afterwards governor of Pennsyl- 
vania (Hon. Wm. A. Stone), we championed the first bill on this sub- 
ject, and that bill was formulated through this organization. And 
what has been accomplished in the American Congress has received 
our interest and has had the support of this organization; and to you 
people, and the organization as well, is due the credit for what laws 
we nave on the statute books of the United States, no one of which is 
it seriously proposed to repeal. 

We are standing upon holy ground. As I looked out this moi^iing 
and gazed upon that monument pointing toward the sky (the Monu- 
ment the equal of which has not been reared by human hands) I 
thought of that shrine we love to visit down the river at Mount 
Vernon, and I thought of the words of Washington on immigration, 
and we all bow to the wisdom of that immaculate statesman, as 
follows: 

My- opinion with respect to immigration is that except of useful mechanics, and some 
particular descriptions of men or j^rofessions, there is no need of encouragement; while 
the policy or advantage of its taking place in a body (I mean the settling of them in a 
body) may be questioned; for by so aoing they retain the language, habits, and prin- 
ciples, good or bad, which they bring with them. Whereas, by intermixture with our 
people, they or their descendants get assimilated to our customs, measures, and laws; 
m a word, soon become one people. 

^ For 80 years of the nineteenth century that principle of immigra- 
tion was carried out. The type of immigrant coming to this country 
during those years was of the type that George Washington wanted, 
that could be absorbed with the American people — ^be assimilated 
with this great Nation, and the marrow, bone, and sinew of this 
country — coming from northern Europe, our own kith and kin, and 
coming to Amenca to make their homes, to find here a place to call 
theirs, and these became assimilated and absorbed in the very life- 
blood of the Eepublic. 

Since 1882, as you gentlemen know, there has been a new immigra- 
tion, of a different type — ^a new class of immigrants, very different — 
coming from a new and different section of the world, from southern 
Europe, pouring into us like a tremendous tide from that land a mil- 
lion a year, with their strange customs and habits and with their vicious 
influence and principles of foreign life. And they are pouring in upon 
us by the millions until it is impossible, gentlemen, for tnis great 
country — as great as it is — to absorb this mass. 
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It is not what a man eats that makes him big and strong, but it is 
what his system assimilates. When I was a boy I thought the more 
beef I ate and the more cabbage and potatoes I crammed down in my 
little stomach the sooner I would be a man. That was not a true idea. 
It is not what a man eats but what he digests and assimilates in his 
system that makes him a man — that gives the blood, that gives the 
smew and the bone. It is not the immigration (the quantity, the 
number) that affects or makes a nation, and fills its life, and enters 
into its great concerns; it is the character of immigration — it is what 
we can absorb in our national life. That is the immigration that we 
want, and that is the immigration we are asking for, if it comes 
voluntarily. 

We can not stand this great influx. The national stomach can not 
bear it. Henry Ward Beecher said years ago (and that was in the 
time of the old immigration), and he said it truly — he compared 
America to a great elephant, and he looked upon the foreign people 
coming in from northern Europe as the provender and food that was 
entering into the blood of this great national elephant. "Here," he 
said, ''is America (this great elephant) going out to a stack of hay 
and taking it down into its maw; going out into the wheat field and 
taking down a ton of grain into its maw. And what is the result? " 
said Mr. Beecher. ''More elephant." 

I suppose if Mr. Beecher lived to-day and could view the immigra- 
tion that is now pouring into this country, he would change his figure 
of speech. 

Every observer of this Nation, gentlemen, as we stop to view the 
type and character of the immigration of the present time, coming, 
as the vicious intaking of the elephant, by the thoi^sands and thou- 
sands of undesirable immigrants, must realize thatLit is undermining 
the moral, social, and economic foundations of our country — tlie 
moral fiber of our country has been weakened by the bringing in of 
so many of this strange type.^ Therefore, gentlemen, we are unaljle 
to stand the strain; we are unable to bear the burden, and we are 
asking for restriction in order that the forces of assimilation may 
have elbowroom in which to work. 

We beUeve in the immigration idea; we are taught and beheve in it. 
We are all sprung from the foreign people; we are akin. We want 
the kind to come from which we came of its own free will. T glory in 
my kinship. My father, on one side, was a German, my father upon 
the other was an Englishman. My mother, on the one side, was a 
Yankee, and on the other side an Irish woman. [Laughter.] 

We are akin, gentlemen of the committee, in this great Nation, and 
the immigration of 80 years of American fife for the last century was 
of that type. 

That is the kind we want and can absorb. We have got farms, we 
have got great acres, and we have taken them in — God bless them, 
let them come. But save us from the influence of that tide and that 
influx that weakens the American Kepublic. 

But, gentlemen, what is the need for me to impress this upon your 
minds? You know it full well; your eyes have seen and your ears 
have heard; you know it better tnan I. 

A few years ago, when the subject was up before Congress, when the 
question was being considered, to evade a yea-and-nay vote upon it 
there was formed what is known as the United States Commissioli of 
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Immigration. That commission was composed of some of the very 
best men that this Nation afforded — three Members of the House, 
three members of the Senate, the United States Commissioner of 
Labor, and the Assistant Commissioner of Commerce and Labor. 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, a student and writer of 
international reputation, was appointed on this commission with your 
honored and esteemed chairman. That commission has investigated 
for four years this great question at home and abroad. They have 
done it carefullv, as honest men will, and what is the result ? Forty- 
tw o volumes of 500 pages each constitute the results of their inves- 
tigation. You and 1 are too busy in this little world of ours to read 
that wonderful collection of facts. I wish I could. But, then, they 
have boiled these down, and here is the gist — the verjr meat — of the 42 
volumes, gentlemen, and it is the honest expression of an honest 
upright commission. 

The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of unskilled labor in the 
basic industries to an extent which indicates an overeupplv of unskilled labor in the 
industries of the country as a whole, and therefore demanas legislation which will at 
the present time restrict the further admission of such unskilled labor. 

It is desirable in making the restriction that — 

(a) A sufficient number be debarred to produce a marked effect upon the present 
supply of unskilled labor. 

(o) As far as possible, the aliens excluded should be those who come to this country 
with no intention to become American citizens or even to maintain a permanent resi- 
dence here, but merely to save enough, by the adoption, if necessary, of low standards 
of living, to return permanently to their home country. Such persons are usually 
men unaccompanied by wives or children. 

(c) As far as possible, the aliens excluded should also be those who, by reason of 
their personal qualities or habits, would least readily be assimilated or would make the 
least desirable citizens. 

The following methods of restricting immigration have been suggested : 

(a) The exclusion of those unable to read or write in some language. 

(6) The limitation of the number of each race arriving each year to a certain per- 
centage of the average of that race arriving during a given period of years. 

(c) The exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives or families. 

{a) The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually at any port. 

(e) The material increase in the amount of money required to be in the possession 
of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

(f) The material increase of the head tax. 

(g) The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination in favor of men 
with families. 

All these methods would be effective in one way or another in securing restrictions 
in greater or less degree. A majority of the commission favor the reading and writing 
test as the most feasible single method of restricting undesirable immigration. 

Mr. Powers. What does your organization think of these recom- 
mendations of the committee ? 

Mr. LiCHLETER. They are heartily in favor of them; they indorse 
them fully. 

The Chairman. I would like to state there, in order that the 
members of the committee may not misunderstand the commission's 
statement, it says that those are methods in which restriction might 
be accomplished, as stated by Dr. Lichliter, without recommending 
those particular ways. Then they conclude by the statement that 
a majority of the conunission favor the reading and writing test as 
the most feasible single method of restricting immigration. I would 
not want the committee to understand the commission recommended 
all of these, except that these are ways in which it might be done. 
They merely suggest those are the wajrs in which it might be done, 
and eight out of the nine commissioners say that we believe *'a read- 
ing and writing test is the most feasible single method of restricting 
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undesirable immigration." And in tiie bills that Mr. Hayes^ Mr. 
Gardner, and I introduced, and possibly in the other bills, we recom- 
mend the reading test — ^that an mmii^ant over a certain age must be 
able to read iiis own lan^age or dialect, because the Yiddish is a 
dialect of a lai^e body oi Russian Jews. It is hardly considered a 
language, yet we felt it would be unfair to those people if we did not 
aUow tW to read the dialect in use in their own country, and that 
there should not be an exception made against them. 

Dr. Saunders, a very able judge of New York, stated before this 
committee a few days ago that he did not believe (while opposed to 
the bill) — ^he did not beheve that more than 1 per cent of tne Jewish 
people would be excluded by it. 

Mi. Powebs. One question further. Of these various tests of 
exclusion, which ones of them are most strongly beUeved in and 
urged by your organization ? 

Mr. LiOHLiiEB. We heartily approve the ideas of the commission. 
Whatever ideas they express we are satisfied with — as the chairman 
has stated. 

The Chairman. The reading and writing test is the one we recom- 
mended, and as I understand that is the one you advocate. 

Mr. LiCHLTiER. Yes. 

Mr. Powers. In other words, you think that is the most efficient 
way of excluding undesirable foreigners — the reading and writing 
test? 

Mr. LiOHLiTER. Yes. 

The Chairman. At the same time this test would not exclude scarcelv 
any of the northwestern Europeans that we did not want excludea, 
and all of us agreed they would not be by the illiteracy test. 

Now, my investigations show that in many places less than 2 
per cent and in many places less than 1 per cent of the northern and 
western Europeans would be excluded by the illiteracy test. Take 
the Scandinavians and Bohemians, less than 1 per cent; Scotch, 
Irish, and English, less than 1 per cent; German, not more than 2 
per cent. In the case of the south Italians (and that is the class, I 
think — and these gentlemen agree in that view — that are coming in 
too great numbers) nearly 60 per cent would be excluded; Greek, 40 
per cent; Syrian, 40 per cent; and so on — southeastern Europeans. 

Mr. LiCHLiTER. I want to touch on that later; it comes in my 
argument, but I have another thought before I reach the test and 
the phase of the question that has been brought up. 

One of the wavs that has been suggested as a means of taking hold 
of the immigration idea and getting rid of the large surplus that are 
coming to our shores, is the matter of distribution. I believe there 
has been appointed a committee known as the Farm Congress or a 
committee on the distribution of aliens, as well as a Federd division 
created. I can not follow that up; I can only give the idea as 
expressed by the Commissioner General. He tas studied this 
question (and I may state that I have been in touch with him) — ^he 
has studied this question from every standpoiat, and this is his own 
opinion on the subject: 

It is probably now too late to stem the tide which has set toward certain localities 
where alien neucleuB colonies exist; that even though some aliens may be '' dis- 
tributed/' they can not alwajrs be induced to remain where placed; that ''distribu- 
tion" is not now, if it ever was, the real remedy for the evils which admittedly result 
from immigration; and, finally, that as a matter of fact, he is inclined to believe that 
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the Government's difficulties in the aggregate, viewing the matter from a national 
standpoint, are increased rather than reduced by the plans now operated or advocated 
for the general distribution of aliens. He also asserts the belief that any plan for the 
distribution of alien laborers must have a tendency to increase immigration and to 
confer additional benefits upon the transportation lines and the large employers of 
comnion labor, who are the chief beneficiaries of extensive inmiigration. 

These are the statements of a gentleman who has studied the 
question from every standpoint. 

Now, what has been the result of this effort at distribution ? That 
was incorporated in the report of the division of information and 
display for 1909. What is tne gist of it ? Its duty is to '' beneficially 
distribute ahens." 

It appears that this division sent out 1.925,714 letters and postal cards, which, if 
sent by private persons, would have cost tor postage nearly |20,000. There was also 
the expense of a large clerical force to attend to this correspondence. As a result, 
4,168 alien immigrants out of 751,786 were placed in employment. 

That indicates just exactly what my own experience has taught 
me, as an official of the Pennsylvania department of agriculture. 
We find 228,000 farms in our State, representing about that number 
of farmers. The great trouble with us is to get men to work on our 
farms. They appealed to the department or agriculture at Harris- 
burg to find helpers, and we have appealed to the division and its 
agents at New I ork City to send immigrants to the farms of our 
Commonwealth, and out of 99 requests but one meets with a response. 
They do not want to come to the farms; they do not want to come 
out into the rural districts. What few we have secured (the farmers 
paying the cost of transportation) have been unsatisfactory. The 
result is that they stay only one week or two weeks, and do not do 
enough work to pay for their transportation. They are not here for 
that purpose. They go into the congested centers of our cities; there 
is where they land and that is where they dwell, and here we have 
hundreds of little Italians and thousands of little Italian and other 
colonies and settlements here and there in our great centers of pop- 
ulation. They do not want to go into the country. 

Why, one year ago in the immigration from the other countries, 
only 15,476 ''farmers^' came over out of over 1,000,000 aliens. 
Fifteen thousand ' 'farmers'' out of that great mass. Out of 
1,198,037 ahens coming in in 1910, only 226,000 could be styled as 
agricultural laborers. Most of them worked on the little hiUs of 
southern Europe, Hving in congested centers ; they worked over their 
little patches as peasants, but when they came to America they never 
went to the farms; they had been used to the ghetto; but they went to 
the city to become peanut venders, pushcart men, and every other 
thing of that kind. That is the result and that has been my experi- 
ence — ^my practical experience as a member of the board or agncul- 
ture of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The summary continues: 

I vigorously dissent from the statement of the chief of the division that the argu- 
ment that the division induces immigration is without foimdation in fact (p. 238). 
It is not charged that the division intentionally promotes inmiigration, but the mere 
fact that such a division exists tends to spread the impression among aliens that the 
Government is running an emplo3rment bureau and gives imscrupulous steamship 
agents a chance to assure immigrants that employment will be found for them upon 
arrival. 

It appears that the results accomplished by the division are, so far, insignificant, 
even at great expense. But if distribution were accomplished on a larger scale, the 
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result would be even worse, for as soon as there is even a small relief in the pressure 
of congestion at the ports of entrv, it operates as a force pump to suck in an even 
Uu^er volume of immigration to fill the vacuum. 

The Division of Information should be abolished unless or until adequate selective 
legislation assures the coming of those only whom it is desirable to have distributed. 

Now, gentlemen, one more point, and that was the point brought 
out Just a moment ago. 

We believe emphatically in the illiteracy test, we stand strongly 
for that test, ana we believe that it is one of the greatest remedies 
for keeping out the undesirable immigrants and would help solve 
this great question. We believe it would bring to us those who are 
desirable and keep out those who are undesirfitble. I will not enter 
into an argument* of my own on this subject. I have not the time, 
and you have not the patience to listen to me, but I am going to read 
an argument, and I am going to read vou some statements made by 
a gentleman who knows what he is talking about — a gentleman who 
has studied the situation and gone over the whole matter from every 
standpoint and is an authority: 

Fifty-odd per cent of the south Italians, under that test, would be excluded and 
should be, for two reasons: First, because of their illiteracy, and also they are the very 
class tiiat ususdly come without their families and do not intend to become citizens. 
We would reach those very classes that we think lower the standards of American 
living and at the same time come in acute and injurious competition with the work- 
ing people of our country. 

The illiteracy test would largely cut down the number of undesirable immigrant:^, 
thus promoting the assimilation of other immigrants. 

It would improve the quality of immigration. It is a certain and definite test, 
easily applied. Elementary education on the part of the immigrants is desirable. 

In 1909 over three-fifths of the total immi^tion was of these illiterate races. 
Ignorance of a trade goes hand in hand with illiteracy. Of one group of illiterate 
aliens arriving in 1909 less than 5 per cent had any skilled occupation, and 94 per 
cent of those having occupations were common laborers and of another group 90 per 
cent were laborers. The illiterate races now coming do not distribute themselves over 
the country, but settle in a few States. Thus of 165,248 South Italians arriving in 
1909, 125,139 were destined for Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
and of 77,565 Poles, 52,375 were destined for the same States. Of 57,551 Hebrews, 
46,889 had the same destination. The census of 1900, Population, part 1, page 176, 
shows that while immigrants of those races which came to us formerly m large numbers 
settle in the country, immigrants of races now coming herd together in the cities. 
Thus only one-fourth to one-third of the Scandinavians live in our cities and one-half 
of the British and Germans. 

On the other hand, three-fifths of the Italians and Poles and three-fourths of the 
Russian Jews live in cities. The illiterate aliens do not have a permanent interest in 
our country, and see not liberty, but the dollar. This is shown by the absence of 
naturalization among them. The census of 1900 shows that of males of voting age 
only one-tepth of the British, Germans, and Scandinavians were aliens, as compared 
with over one-half of Italians and Poles. The illiterate races are generally inferior in 
physique, as appears from the fact many more of them are sent to the hospital on arrival. 
The census of 1904 shows that an illiteracy test would have excluded 18 per cent of the 
foreign-born insane over 10 years of age and 30 per cent of the foreign-born paupers. 

In the State prisons of New York, the number of Italian inmates doublea from 1906 
to 1909. It is not claimed that an illiteracy test would exclude all criminals, for many 
of them are well educated. But that it would exclude a considerable number appears 
from the fact that over one-fifth of all foreign-bom prisoners in the United States are 
illiterate. An illiteracy test would diminish the work of the boards of special inquiry 
and give them time for more thorough examination of other cases. 

With th? illiteracy test a part of the law, the steamship agents would have no excuse 
for bringing illiterates, as it would be perfectly simple for Siem to ascertain the fact of 
illiteracy at the time of selling the ticket, and the companies could justly be fined if 
tfiey brought any aliens found to be illiterate. 

No single proposed addition to our immigration laws has received the indorsement 
accorded to flie illiteracy test. Bills to enact it into law have passed one or the other 
House of Congress seven times since 1894, usually by very large votes. 
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It has been advocated in i>arty platfonns and presidential messages; by the Farmers' 
Educational and Cooperative Union, representing some 3,000,000 farmers of the 
country who do not want as farm help the kind of immigrants we are now receiving; 
by the American Federation of Labor and the Knights of Labor; by patriotic societies; 
and by thousands of other organizations and individuals in all parts of the country. 
Four thousand five hundred petitions in its favor were sent to the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. A recent canvass of leading citizens whose opinion was not known before- 
hand showed that 93.1 per cent favored further selections of immigration and 81 per 
cent advocated the illiteracy test. 

Those who are ignorant of language are in general those who are ignorant of trade, 
are of poor physique, are less thrifty, tend to settle in the cities and to create city 
slums, tend to become dependent upon public or private charity, even if not actual 
criminals and paupers, have little permanent interest in the country, and are unfitted 
for citizenship in a free and enlightened democracy. 

An illiteracy test would undoubtedly shut out a few unobjectionable individuals, 
but the absence of it is causing untold hardship to thousands already in this country. 
Let the immigrant who seeks to throw in his lot nere take at least the trouble to acquire 
the slight amount of training necessary to satisfy this requirement, and thus show that 
he appreciates the advantages he seeks to share. 

This, gentlemen, is a most conclusive argument in behalf of the 
illiteracy test, and we indorse it. It is one of the clearest, most 
cogent, and unanswerable of arguments — and by one who has studied, 
as I stated before, the subject from every standpoint, and one in 
whom this country and tliis Congress has confidence. They are not 
my words, but they are the words of your esteemed chairman, Mr. 
Burnett. And I beUeve, gentlemen, that it is a fair statement of the 
facts, and by one who was selected by the House as a member of the 
immigration commission that investigated this subject, as no other 
subject has been investigated. Your chairman was a prominent 
member of that body. He has studied the question for years, and I 
believe that the members of this committee have so much confidence 
in his understanding of it, in liis wisdom, and in his judgment, that 
they will indorse the stand he has taken, and follow nis lead. 

(jrentlemen, this is a question that concerns the people. It is the 
people who want this immigration restricted. 

Here are 400,000 members of the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics. Back of them are three times that number of members 
of patriotic organizations akin with ours. Back of us is this great 
Nation we represent here, of from seventy to eighty million of the 
people — the men who are styled " the people '' ; the bone and the sinew 
of this Nation. They are waking up to the great questions of this day 
as never in the history of America or as have the people in the history 
of any nation awakened to their welfare. They are asking for that 
w^hich they want, and they intend to have it. And if this Congress 
will not give us or give the people (for I stand with the people) what 
we are asking, then I believe they will feel, after all this delay and 
investigation, they have been denied their just rights. 

The people are the arbiters of this country. We have to settle with 
the people, gentlemen. Every person who enjoys the suffrage of the 
people must settle with the people for his acts. 

I know if you took a census and took the heart beats and felt tlie 
pulse of the people back of you, gentlemen, in your districts, I believe 
that 90 per cent — yes, the whole people that represent the people, 
the good people — would stand by you and support you as vou stand 
by the measure we are asking. Vox populi, the voice of the people, 
mil be heard; and I trust, gentlemen, that you will hear the voice 
coming from these men, the noble men, the thousands and hundreds 
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of thousands of our people who are walking the streets of America 
without labor. Seven hundred thousand American people are walk- 
ing our streets and begging for work, and yet we are getting in 
millions of the low-class unskilled labor that takes the place of our 
American people. Oh, listen to the pleas of our wives and the appeals 
of our children and those brawny men, and give us what we asK; and 
I believe you will. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the courtesy you have 
extended to this organization represented here by the great body of 
men from the various States of this Union, and I certainly appreciate 
the courtesy and attention of the committee, and shall now take my 
seat. 

The Chairman. Before you sit down I should like to ask; you are 
connected with the agricultural department of Pennsylvania, you 
say, in some way ? 

Mr. LiCHLiTER. Yes; I am chief clerk of the department. 

The Chairman. You are somewhat familiar with the conditions in 
the coal-mining sections, are you not ? 

Mr. LiCHLiTER. I am. 

The Chairman. This is a statement which Mr. Gompers has quoted 
from Prof. Louck in a document he has issued, which I would like to 
ask, with your permission, if it is correct. He says: 

Of the employees in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania in 1909, only 15 per 
cent were native Americans or bom of native father and 9 per cent native born of 
foreign father, while 76 per cent, or slightly more than tiree-fourths, were of foreign 
birth. What is more significant is that less than 8 per cent of the foreign-bom mine 
workers were English, Irish, Scotch, German, or Weldi. The majority were from 
southern or eastern Europe, with the Italians, Magyars, Poles, and Slovaks pre- 
dominating. The term "American miner," so far as the westem Pennsylvania field 
is concerned, is largely a misnomer. When they work^ these miners average, as in 
the case of the Roumanians, as low as $1.85 a dav, while m the greater number of cases 
the range is close to $2; more than one-tenth of the Kuthenians, Roumanians, Poles, 
and Oroatians earn on an average under $1.50 a day. But unemployment in the 
course of the year brings down the general average for heads of famines to $431. The 
south Italians earn only $399 and the Poles $324 a year. 

Now, in a general way, is that your observation of conditions in 
that section ? 

Mr. LiCHLiTER. That is, in a general way. Of course, I have not 
given it the close study Mr. Gompers has, out in the main the facts 
are true. 

The Chairman. And is it also a fact that years ago those positions 
were occupied by American laborers and Germans, English, Welsh, 
Irish, and Scotch laborers, and that labor has been driven out almost 
entirely and this low-priced, low-standard labor has taken its place ? 

Mr. LiCHLiTER. That is true. I was in touch with the manufac- 
turing industry before I broke down as a minister, and I was in touch 
with the milling interests and found that to be the case — that they 
drove out the Americans. The low-priced, unskilled, pauper, con- 
tract labor that comes here has the places. 

I have gone myself with people m my own church (parties that 
needed hem and needed work) and have taken them into the mills 
and asked for a job, and have been told there was nothing open. But 
had it been a Pole or an ItaUan or a Hungarian, right fresh from the 
south of Italy, with a tag on him, with the smeU oi the steerage stiU 
on him, and let me take mm into the manager's office, he womd get 
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a job for the asking. That has been the result, until some of the 
mms are ahnost entu-ely fiUed with foreigners. 

Mr. PowEBS. That is in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LiCHLriEB. That is in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bbown. That is true especially throughout the Pittsburgh 
recion? 

Mr. LiGHLiTEB. Yes, sir. That is where I live, right among the 
mills; and that is true all over Pennsylvania, until American labor is 
almost entirely driven out from these mills. 

Mr. Beown. And there is scarcely any English language spoken 
around those mills ? 

Mr. LiCHLrrEE. Yes; that is true. I had a boy whose father had 
been employed in one of those mills for 25 years, and he died poor. 
He had a boy 18 years old, who wanted a job, and I took him m to 
the manager, and said, ''Can't you give this boy a job," (I believe 
that is the word that is used in the common parlance of the trades), 
and he said, ''No; there is nothing for him to do." I said, "For the 
sake of his father, and his mother who has nothing to Uve on, give him 
a job," and he said, "I can't do it." And before I left him and 
while I was still in his office a Himgarian came in with an associate 
Hungarian who had just landed and asked for a job and ^ot it. 

Now, that has been the result again and again and agam, and you 
persons here understand the conditions just as well as I do — better 
than I do — and that is what I find in the Pittsburgh district. 

Mr. PowEBS. How much cheaper do those foreigners work than 
the ordinary, average American ? 

Mr. LiCHLiTEB. I can not answer that question, but the reduced 
price of labor makes it an inducement for tiie mill owners to employ 
these foreigners at wages that the American laborer can not work 
for; he can not live on it. I can not give you the statement on that, 
but I know it is reduced. Mr. Alcorn can answer that. 

Mr. Alcobn, of Pittsburgh, Pa. It is not so much the difference 
in the wage as the diiTerence in the laborers. They are subject to 
slavery; tney are subject to anything. The employers want them 
because they can use them for any purpose whatever. He will work 
for 24 hours a day if you want him to. 

The Chaibman. In connection with that, I was talking with a coal 
operator in the Birmington district a few years ago and I said to him, 
''What is the best laborer in the coal mines ?" and he said, "Welsh is 
about the best, and next the Scotch, the Irish, the English, and the 
Germans." I said, "What is the poorest?" He said, 'The dagoes." 
I said, "Worse than the Negro?" He said, "Yes;" that he said he 
would rather have the Negro than an Italian, although the Italian 
worked a little more steadir^ at it. I said, "Then why do you want 
the ItaUan?" He said, "For the purpose of regulating the price, 
not the quantity." 

Mr. Bbown. Has not the employment in these large mills been 
more through agencies than through individual effort ? 

Mr. LioHLiTEB. That is true. 

Mr. Bbown. Under the padrone system 1 

Mr. LiOHLrrEB. That is a fact; that is true. They have agents in 
foreign countries engaging men and sending them over here to take 
the piace of American laborers. 
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Mr. Powers. Doctor, do you have the figures, or the statistics, 
sliowing the number of Americans which have been displaced by this 
class ? 

Mr. LiciiLiTER. No, I have not that, but I have the facts from 
long observation. 

Mr. Brown. I want to ask the Doctor one more question, and that 
is tliis : What per cent of the element in this country known as tramps 
are Americans, and what per cent are foreigners — those out of work:, 
the unemployed ? 

Mr. LicHLiTER. Well, I can not give the per cent, but I think a pre- 
ponderance of the per cent is American. There are very few for- 
eigners that are idle. 

Mr. Powers. Just one further que^stion: These foreigners who have 
displaced American labor, how do they live compared with the aver- 
age American laborer? 

Mr. LiCHLiTER. They do not live at all. [Laughter.] They just 
simply exist. Their quarters are the most filthy quarters in exist- 
ence. I have known the quarters of animals to be more decent and 
more respectable. Their food is of the poorest type. They take 
dead mules out of the mines and use them for their food. They 
gather garbage from the garbage barrels. They get the blackest of 
black bread. They get the toughest of tough meat, if they get it at 
all. They do not eat butter or anything of that land. That is why 
they live so cheaply, and that Ls the way they save money, and that 
is why hundreds or them are going back to their homes loaded down 
with American gold. 

Mr. Brown. How about their houses ? 

Mr. LicHLiTER. Their houses are filthy 

Mr. Powers. How many are put in one room. Doctor, sometimes ? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Lichliter. Sometimes a dozen of them. In 1890 I was asked 
by the supervisor to take the census of our district. He could not 

get anybody to do it, there were so many foreigners. I went in one 
ouse and found twenty-five to thirty Italians in one room, with two 
chairs to sit upon. I sat on one and the only lady of the house sat 
on the other, while I asked the questions pertaining to the census. 
That is about the way they live. Their house rents do not cost much. 
They had the statistics years ago. I noticed that among the rail- 
roaders they get about $37 a month, and spent $6.90, and the balance 
was clear gain, and I know that is about the way they live. I remem- 
ber now that they are the statistics. They do not live; they simply 
exist. 

And, with such associations gentlemen, with such surroundings 
and with aU that is odious, as their customs are, our children can not 
help but see, and we know what it means to the moral fiber of our 
community. I can point to the coal region and the coke region 
where I was raised. It was one of the most moral communities of 
the country. They never heard of corruption and indecency. But 
when the Italians and Hungarians came into our midst, herding as 
they do herd, and living as they do live, in open lewdness, there 
were more illegitimate children born of American people in one year 
than there were in the 25 years previous. 

The Chairman. We are very much interested in what you say and 
I was very much embarrassed at the opening of the meeting that there 
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were so few members present. But since this hearing began, other 
members have droppea in, some of them leaving their other commit- 
tees of which this was the regular meeting day, until there are now 
present Mr. Powers of Kentucky, Mr. Cauin of Missouri, Mr. Hayes 
of California, Mr. Moore of Texas, Mr. Brown of West Virginia, Mr. 
Bell of Georgia, and myself. And I will state further that this is 
the largest meeting of the committee we have had on any off day. 
There are several other members of the committee who came to me 
personallv and said they would be compelled to attend urgent meet- 
ings of tneir other committees and are for that reason unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. LiCHLrrER. Mr. Chairman, just one word more. You have been 
very courteous to me; you have been very kind to me. 

I met this committee or a former committee of the House two years 
ago, on May 21, 1910, and addressed them on general lines, which 
address has been printed in your record. If by your courtesy, Mr. 
Chairman, and the courtesy of the committee, it can be done, I would 
like to have my remarks at that hearing appended to my present ad- 
dress before the committee. 

The Chairman. If you will just file that with the stenoOTapher, 
that may go in, together with one or two other pamphlets. There is 
some question about printing lengthy pamphlets, but I think we will 
let all go into the hearing, I think it very proper that it should. 

Mr. LicHLiTER. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Weitzel, have you any other speaker? 

Mr. Weitzel. In answer to your inquiry, Mr. Chairman, as to 
whether there is any other member here who wishes to speak, I wish 
to say that we have decided on Dr. Lichliter as our speaker. 

But in behalf of the brethren assembled here from various sections of 
the country I wish to extend to you the very hearty thanks and ap- 
preciation for all the courtesies you have shown us, m setting aside a 
special day for a special hearing. I feel verv grateful to you for that, 
and trust the views herein expressed will be incorporated in a bill, 
put through Congress, and concurred in by the public, and the others 
say amen. 

The remarks of Dr. Lichliter to be incorporated in the record are 
as follows: 

[Hearings on immigration bills before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, Hoose of 

(Representatives, Saturday, May 21, 1910.] 

STATEMENT OF REV. M. D. LICHLITER, HARRISBURG, PA. 

Rev. Lichliter. I will present the statement of our order in a general way, and I 
will be obliged for the courtesy of being permitted to present it without any cross- 
questioning 80 as to preserv^e its continuity. As the gentleman, Mr. Weitzel, the 
national vice-councilor, has a statement to make and your time is precious, I ask that 
as a courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, at the request of the national 
legislative committee, all present here to-day and composed of Mr. E. C. Lajfean, Mr. 
Reinhard Schwald, and Mr. John H. Noyes, and Mr. John J. Weitzel, representing 
the national board of officers, I appear before you to represent the Junior Order United 
American Mechanics. As an organization we are nonsectarian and nonpartisan, 
founded upon patriotism, love of country, being the chief cornerstone. As with all 
associations of a fraternal character, we are mutually helpful to each other, our wives 
and children. W^e stand prominently for the public school system of America and 
oppose sectarian interference therewith. 
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The question of restricted immigration has been increasingly before our order for 
20 years; in fact we were among the first to caU the attention of the American 
Gon^jess to the evils growing out of the "open-door" policy of the Government, re- 
sultmg particularly from its recent changed character and by which the "unde- 
aiiables from foreign countries have been entering our j)ortals by the millions. 

I wish to state, by way of preface, that as an organization, the Junior Order United 
American Mechanics is not opposed to the immigration idea. We believe in immi- 
gration — ^that there has been a need for it, that there is still room for more — ^but only of 
the better sort. Tracing ourselves back from three to five generations, we ^l find 
ourselves absorbed, through our progenitors, in the peoples of the Old World. These 
progenitors were moved by a common impulse and hope. The Constitution formed in 
the cabin of the Mayflower beran, ''In the name of God, amen. For the glory of God 
and the maintenance of the Christian faith." These words became the watchwords 
of the world's millions of men and women from other lands who voluntarily sought 
in the New World a home and freedom from oppression. 

We needed them — our mighty domain then called for them to build our cities, run 
our industries, construct our railroads, and till our soil; but that public domain is 
now G;one. No wonder Abraham Lincoln, in his Thanksgiving proclamation of 1864 
called upon the people of the land to thank God that "He has augmented our free 
population by immigration." 

But, as Ixnd Beaconsfield once said, in defending a change of national policy of 
England, "A good many things have happened since then." Every phase of the im- 
migration problem has changed since the dajrs of Lincoln, just as it nas with regard 
to our forestry and conservation policy. The immigration of the x>re8ent is not the 
immigration of 40 years ago. Tne problem confronting us in this the opening of 
the second decade of the twentieth century is entirely different than at tnat time, 
because we are receiving, in the main, a different type oi immigrant. We have rif^htly 
excluded the coolie. While with open arms our order welcomes our kith ana kin 
and blood as that of 40 years ago, we do protest against the admission of those who 
come into this counlzy whose habits ana manner of life tear down the standard of 
American life, of living^ and of wages, and whose traits of character, formed under 
the condition under which they have existed as races for centuries, possessing a low 
order of intelligence and an inferior standard of life, renders it impossible, even if 
they had the desire, to maintain the highest ideals of American morality and citizen- 
ship. 

In studjdng the early immigration to this country we learn that it was mostly com- 
posed of people of the Celtic and Teutonic blood. They came from that people who 
made the present civilization of the world and aided in building up the splendid 
national structure of the United States of America. These early immigrants came 
of their own initiative to better their condition, to free themselves from the Old World 
oppression, to find a home, and at once they became a part of this great country, set- 
tung in the rural districts, and were on the firing line and in the trenches when their 
presence was needed. They were the better part of the nations from which Hiey 
came — morally, mentally, and physically — ^in tne main they were intelligent, indus- 
trious, frugal, law respecting, and liberty loving, and as such assimilated with the 
native bom with marvelous facility. They contributed to our statesmanship, to our 
literature, to our commerce, to our agriculture, and to all other avenues of industry. 
They belonged to that independent race of men of the Aryan blood who, when they 
left their homes in the Caucasus Mountains, game with the idea already embedded in 
their hearts and minds of the beauties of self-government. That ancient people were 
not governed by a monarchal form of government, as the present influx is. When a 
chief died, his son did not succeed him, but instead the candidates for the office of 
chief laid their shields upon the ground and the warriors, as electors, threw their 
swords into the shield of the man whom they wanted as ruler, and the one who had 
the greatest number of swords on his shield was declared the ruler or chief. This 
principle the Aryans brought from their moimtain fastnesses. It was the same prin- 
ciple that worked in the biood of the American patriot when he stood in the trenches 
of Bunker Bill and suffered at Valley For^ . It was from this Aryan hlood that immi- 
gration came previous to 1875. They did not come because they were assisted by 
others, they did not come because some one paid their pssage to get them out of the 
old country, but they came because they wanted to be free. They came to get rid 
of the oppression of their old home. They came not at the behest of the agents of the 
steamship lines or the agent of the large American industries, sent over to buy labor 
as by auction, in the market, to drive out American labor from our great mills. No; 
they came at their own behest, and did not all settle down in the centers of American 
life to congest it, but struck out into the prairies and forest to build homes for them- 
selves and frunilies. 
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It is very interesting to study the comparison of the immigration that came three or 
four decades aso with the present influx of aliens. In 1820, from which date we have 
computation of the arrival of aliens, 8,385 souls came. In 1905, 1,026,490 landed on 
our shores, having passed through our wide-open gates. During this time and up to 
June 30, 1909, 26,856,723 have entered our portau. Up to 1877 the majority came 
from northern Europe and was of the Anglo-Saxon blooa, mixed with the Celtic and 
Teutonic, which originally came from tlie Aryan race. 

Let us notice by way of contrast the immigration of 1854 and 1905 — 50 years of com- 
parison. In 1854, 48,901 English, 4^605 Scotch, 101,606 Irish, 13,317 French, 215,000 
Germans, and 3,531 Norwegians emigrated to America. During the same year 1,363 
came from Italy and only 14 came from the vast Empire of Russia. Fifty years after 
Ei^land sent over only 26,218 souls; 6,153 came from Scotland, 35,000 from Ireland, 
and 40,000 from Germany, while on the other hand Russia duinped on our shores 
136,093 souls and Italy sent over 230,622 more. In 1905 Austria-Hungiry furnished 
206,000 persons. In 1854 not a single soul came from that country. Though late in 
starting to emigrate to America, from these three great European countries more than 
6,000,(KK) have entered our portals. 

WB CAN NOT ASSIMILATE THIS NEW ENORMOUS INFLUX. 

The baleful influence of such a low type of immigration on our civilization, labor, 
morals, and citizenship is patent to every observer. How much of this emigration in 
later >rears is undesirable is difficult to compute. Those who have made it a study 
differ in their estimates. But enough is shown, even by conservative estimates, that 
a large percentage of them should not have been permitted to enter. 

A few years ago a member of the Immigration Commission, who studied the question 
carefully, statea that from 1890 to 1902 of the 5,000,000 immigrants that had entered 
our portols 4,000,000 of them should not have been permitted to enter. That estimate 
may .be too large. But if the statements of other immigrant inspectors and the records 
of the commissioner general are correct, at least one-half are undesirable. The latest 
account I have is from a gentleman in New York, who studied the problem the past 
year, who stated that at least 225,000 that entered our gates were not desirable. 

Taking; the immigration for a year as a whole, a large per cent can not read nor write, 
thus flUmg this country with a vast army of illiterates. In 1907, according to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner General, 751,786 came to our country, of which 
191,141 could neither read nor write. It has been computed that if the illiterates had 
been denied admission to thia country — that is, those who could neither read nor 
write — ^from 1896 to 1907, 1,829,320 would have been denied admission. Add to this 
the ^reat number of those who were undesirable because of their habits, customs, and 
crimin^J tendencies, what a vast host would have been excluded from our shores? To 
prevent ^e coming of this ^eat army of illiterates and undesirables, we ask of you, 
gentlemen, a favorable consideration of the Hayes bill and Elvins bill now before you. 

It is not what a man eats that makes him big and strong, but what his system assim- 
ilates. The boy thinks liiat the more he eats the sooner he will be a man; that the 
more potatoes, cabbage, etc., he takes down into his stomach the quicker he will 
arrive at tiie coveted period of maturity. That is a mistake. It is not so much what 
he eats, but what he assimilates; what his digestive apparatus will generate through 
his body that gives vigor to the blood and strength to tine bones. The same principle 
is true in the body politic. It is not so much the number of immigrants this country 
receives that affects us, but the kind . This country has wonderful assimilating powers 
and can assimilate and distribute through its body politic a ^reat army of wortny and 
industrious people and those of the hi^h moral type. But it can not assimilate the 
mass of lower Europe and protect its high standard of morality and good order. 

The tendency of later-day immigration is to go into the great centers, already con- 

fested, and add thereto an mcreasing danger to the peace and good order of the public 
omain. It is not necessary, before so intelligent a body of men, to give extended 
remarks on this phase of the problem, as you know that the vast number of immigrants 
settle in our cities and refuse to go out on the farms. I am perfectly familiar with the 
fact of the inability to get immigrants to go to the country, as I am connected with lihe 
department of agriculture of my own State, Pennsylvania, and have been in touch 
wit)i a society in New Yorl^ which has for its purpose the sending of or inducing immi- 
grants to go to the farms in the country. They refuse to go, and when tJhey do and 
their expoQses are paid they soon tire of the work and leave the fanner in a few days, 
oijt of his money and a ff^rm hand. Many who come from Italy were reared on farms, 
but farming is too slow for them when they arrive here; they prefer the centers oi 
population and any other avenue of occupation rather than work on the farm. 
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It is clear to every observant citizen, it Beems to me, when we take into consider- 
ation the vast hordes of undesirable aliens, approximating a million a year, that are 
coming to us. that something will happen; m fact, something has happened. The 
moral fiber oi the nation has been weakened and its very life-blood vitiated by the 
influx of this tide of oriental scum. The Boston of to-day is not the Boston of 1775, 
^hen James Otis and Samuel Adams were the exponents of liberty. Local self- 
government has broken down, and Boston is now governed by two conamissioners 
appointed by the governor. The New York of to-day is not the New Yofl: when 
Washington landed from the ferry to take hold of the helm of the new Republic and 
guide safely through the breakers the first experiment of constitutional government 
on the globe. In fact," as is well known, none of our larger cities of to-day are the 
cities of 40 years a^. The illiterate, the imclean, morally and physically, the un- 
American, the crimmally inclined, yea, the lower classes oi aliens form the dangerous 
portion of our municipalities, and are becoming a menace to our institutions. 

The gravitation of imdesirable imminants into these large cities reenforces their 
slum population. These slum sections nimish the bulk of criminals before our poHce 
courts and the criminal tribunals. They are the hotbeds of vice and seething pots of 
corruption. It is particularly the illiterate that is such a fertile field for the irresponsi- 
ble agitator and corrupt boss. One who gave the matter investigation a few years 
a^ stated that in Baltimore 77 per cent of the slum population was of for- 
eign birth or parentage; in Chicago, 90 per cent; in Philadelphia, 91 per cent; and 
in New York, 95 per cent. It will be seen that the nationalities which constitute the 
larger per cent of the slum element in these and other cities are those drawn from the 
least desirable imviigrant, two-thirds at least of it being contributed from eastern and 
southern Europe, and of this element the same sections of Europe furnish the larger 
number of illiterates, about 60 per cent, while all other countries — Scandinavia, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Ireland — furnish but 23 per cent of the illiterates 
of these slums, and native-bom Americans contribute 7 per cent. When we consider 
this illiterate accession to the slums of the cities, we should recall the warning of that 
eminent writer and traveler, George William Curtis, "Let us beware how we water our 
lifeblood." That is, let us not imduly tax our assimilating powers. New York alone 
has a population at the present time of more than 500,000 Italians. 

Visit the parks and groves near our municipalities in the summertime on the Sab- 
bath and observe the desecrations of the Lord's day, and you will find that 97 per cent 
are foreigners. Take the statements of the officers of our police stations and judges of 
our courts, and we find that about 75 per cent tried for crimes are foreigners. The admis- 
sions to our almshouses and penal institutions has been on the increase since 1900. 
The most notorious criminals of the old countries find their way here, and soon are 
engaged in their red-handed deeds of wrongdoing. In some nations they even give a 
notorious criminal the option of going to prison or America, and he emigrates at once. 
Some countries find it oieaper and better to encourage such emigration and thus are 
getting rid of their dangerous element. The increase of pauperism in this country 
from aliens is a matter of importance to be considered. The reports of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration show a constant increase. One of these reports shows 
in one year that 28 per cent of the number in our public institutions were foreigners, 
and that the gain in admissions for that year was 34 per cent. 

Then there is another factor that enters into the problem, when we consider the 
segration of these millions of undesirables, the lower order of immigrants into our great 
industrial centers — that of the menace to the peace and good order of our country in 
times of strikes or labor uprisings, when tiiere is a dispute regjuxiing the wages of the 
employees of the vast corporations. We need but recall the railroad riots of 1877 and 
the Homestead strike some years later. 

My work was in the midst of those great disturbances, and I witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the property of the railroad and city of Pittsburgh in the disturbance of 1877, 
and the riotous scenes at Homestead. The wild scenes of carnage that occurred in 
1877 was not brought about by the railroad employees, but by the slum element of 
the city, who seized the opportunity to bum and pillage, thereby entailiii|g millions 
of damage which the taxpayers were compelled to pay. When the workmgmen in 
the 'Homestead mills resisted the Pinkerton police, those who protected the mill were 
the better element of the workingmen; but when the Pinkerton's surrendered, they 
were treated with respect and courtesy and were being conducted to the place of deten- 
tion quietly, when outside the works there lined up 2,000 of the baser sort who 
perpetrated upon the helpless prisoners shameful indi^ties, beating them, throwing 
dirt and sand into their faces, tripping them, and calling them by the vilest epithets, 
thus changing the sentiments of tne country against the workingmen, and at the same 
time endangering the peace of the community, to sudi an extent that the entire State 
national guard was called to encamp for two or three weeks in that unfortunate town. 
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Gentlemen, the influence of this dangerous class does not stop with the immediate 
sections where they segregate in such vast numbers. As the stream partakes of the 
same nature as the fountain head, so the stream of moral and civU contamination flows 
outwaLrdly through the land until the farthest extremity of our domain feels the rancor 
of tli€^ diseas^^ that festers in our congested centers of population. 

There are inducements held out to encourage immigration, and these might be enu- 
merated as fourfold: 

1. Those of governmental authority in the older European countries to induce to 
emirate or transport those who are paupers, criminals, or otherwise undesirable and 
burdenable. I have in a word referred to this. It is a fact vouched by those who have 
given personal inspection to the matter that there are governments which encourage 
such emigration, and even have societies in which dues are paid to furnish a fund 
whereby paupers are transported to America; in fact, public moneys are used to trans- 
port such, claiming that it Is cheaper to send their pauper poor to this coimtry than to 
keep them in their own poorhouses. 

2 . The employment of agents representing ^at industries to visit the human markets 
of Europe to hure laborers for American mills and oUier industrial establishments. 
This is so patent and so frequently referred to by immigrant officials that it is only 
necessary to mention the fact. In 8 times out of 10 an immigrant on reaching 
this country has a job waiting him, even if there is no job for an American. Scores 
of instances have come under my own observation of sucn gross injustice done Ameri- 
can workmen in the interest of an alien. I have seen our own people at the mill office 
asking for work, and were told there was no opening, when the next minute an Italian 
or Slav would come to the office, with the tag of shipment still on him and the smell of 
steeraee passage still on his clotnes, who would ^et a lob for the mere asking. I saw one 
day wniie standing on the whariiin New York a ferryboat filled with immigrants. I saw 
Italian padrone agents culling out the Italians and corralling l^em until more than 
300 had been gotten together, where they were kicked and cuffed like cattle^ when 
finally led by an agent and followed by another to bring up the rear, like driving a 
herd of cattle into the shambles, they were marched to the padrone headquarters, where 
they were hired out to such parties who would pay the price for this cheap labor. 
The padrone agent generally gets from two to five dollars from each Italian and from 
two to three dollars irom the nrm who has bought them to install in his establishment 
at the expense of American laboring men. 

3. Another inducement to encourage this mighty alien immigration is the oft- 
repeated story of the steamship companies which have their agents by the hundreds 
to cover such countries of Europe where there is the largest harvest of aliens to be ob- 
tained to ship steerage to America. 

Upon this point the Commissioner General of Immigration in his report of 1909. 
on pages 112 and 113, in giving the reasons for the '' increased and increasing inflow oi 
Iberic and Slavic people," says: 

^'But these do not afford what is believed to be the principal, the underlying expla- 
nation. The truth of the matter is that the peasants of the countries mentioned have 
for a number of vears supplied a rich harvest to the promoter of immigration. The 
promoter is usually a steamship a^ent, employed on a commission basis, or a profes- 
lesional money lender, or a combination of the two. His only interest is wholly a 
selfish one of gaining his commission and collecting his usury. He is employed by the 
steamship lines, lar^e and small, without scruple, and to the enormous profit of such 
lines. The more aliens they bring over the more there are to be carried back, if failure 
meets the tentative immigrant, and the more are likely to follow later if success is his 
lot. Whatever the outcome, it is a good commercial proposition for the steamship 
line. To say that the steamship lines are responsible, directly or indirectly, for this 
unnatural immigration is not the statement of a theory but of a fact, and of a fact that 
sometimes becomes, indeed, if it is not always, a crying shame." 

In discussing further the evils growing out of ** artificial induced" immigration, 
the Commissioner General adds: 'Ut nay be asserted as a general rule that stimulated 
immigration is undesirable. As already stated, a large part of our immigration is 
known to be of that character." 

The faqt of the promotion of immigration by steamship companies has so freauently 
been brought to your attention, gentlemen, that I will not take your valuable time 
to make further reference to it, only so far, that their opposition to this bill and similar 
bills is proof that they are in favor of a wide-open-gate policy. Surely the American 
workingman has the right to protection from this low-priced labor. And the only 
place these millions of workingmen of our own race, kith, and blood can get protection 
18 from our American statesmen composing our American Congress, of whom we are 
asking favorable consideration of the oill in question. 
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4. Another inducement that encourages such a large influx of aliens, especially 
from Italy, and to a lesser degree from Austria-Hungary, grows out of economic con- 
ditions. This is a phase of the immigration problem very lightly touched Upon^ and 
not well understood. Italy is a very populous coimtry, and is a little larger than the 
area of two New York States, and has 33,000,000 people. Twenty per cent own the 
entire country, 40 per cent are tenants, and the other 40 per cent are laborers, at 25 to 
40 cents a day. Her public debt is more than twice as large as that of the United States, 
to pajr the interest of which requires 42 j^ per cent of the taxes collected, and 23 per cent 
more is recjuired to support the standing army. The tax is $81 per capita, and to mete 
this taxation, or rather to increase the value of her resources, the governmental author- 
ities encourage the emigration to America of her labor population where fortunes, so 
far as an Italian looks at it, are quickly made,the bulk of which money is returned to 
Italy. Fully 500,000 emigrate to the various countries in a year, and to facilitate 
this gigantic movement the Government has established an emigrant department 
which differs from our immigrant bureau, whose chief object is to look after those who 
desire to come to us. The object of the Italian bureau of emigration is to send them out, 
and at the same time they are urged not to become American citizens; to remain 
loyal to the mother country, make all the money they can, save all they can, live just 
as cheaply as they can, and with their surplus return to their native land, and put it 
in circulation for the betterment of the country, so as to make a larger resource for 
the nation and increase ite taxable property. 

The reports of the Commissioner General show that this fact is true; that the vast 
majority of Italians and Hungarians do not come to stay, only so long as they can 
accumulate a good bank account, and then they depart. This is the reason that more 
men come than women. In one year out of 221,479 immigrants from Italy, only 
38,000 were females — that is, the majority came not to make America their home. 
One year, in round numbers, 193,000 Italians came through our portals, and same year 
129,000 passed out for their old home. One of the managers of the Hamburg Line said 
that in 1904, 575,000 entered our country throueh Ellis Island, and 359,000 passed out. 
The last report of the Commissioner General of Immigration shows that durmg the cal- 
endar year of 1909, 751,786 immigrants emigrated to this country, and 192,449 non- 
immigrants; and 225^02 aliens, and 174,590 nonaliens departed. In the panic year 
of 1908, 714,165 immigrants and nonimmigrants left the country. Of this number 
belonging to the immigrant class, Italy sent to us 134,246, and there returned to their 
old home 214,212. Same year Austria-Hungary sent to us 171,798, and those who left 
us for their own country numbered 177,261. According to last report of the Com- 
missioner General for the year 1909, those who came from Slavic and Iberic races num- 
bered 460,005 out of a grand total of immigrants for the year of 944,235. 

There is another phase of this great problem of immigration that has not been 
referred to by those who have studied the question, its disastrous fruits in the times 
of America's industrial and financial depressions. In the years of the great 
industrial activity, as in 1905 and 1906, more than 2,300,000 immigrants passed our 
portals, but when the panic or industrial depression of 1907 and 1908 came upon our 
country, like locusts these millions ate up our substance and left hundreds of thou- 
sands of our American workingmen on the verge of want. 

Some have charged the late depression to President Roosevelt; some to Wall Street 
and the great moneyed corporations. How much either or all these were causen 
for the depression, I fcaow not; but one cause, however, has not been touched upon 
by apologists for that depression — the immigrant's drain upon the Nation's medium 
of circulation — ^its money — which cause is twofold. 

A few weeks ago there appeared before you representatives of the railroad employees 
of this country, and in that hearing there was brought to your attention the cost for a 
montlilupon which an Italian or Hungarian could suDsist, and how much he could save 
out of his income. A few years ago I had opportunity to inquire into the same phase 
of the immi^nt question and arrived at about the same conclusion, the amounts in 
figures diffenng but dightly. The Bureau of Labor issued a phamphlet dealing with 
this problem. The results of that examination showed that in 89 gangs aggregating 
more than 1,500 men the average earnings was $37.07 per man per month, whue the 
cost for food per man for a month was $5.30 and for shanty room and sundries $1.49, 
leaving for each man a net surplus of $30.27 a month. 

Now, what had this to do with our late industrial depression? Much, every way. 
First, the lack of the consumption of the products of the country, which meant the lack 
of outlay of money for same, was a drain upon the Nation's wealth, because that surplus 
was kept from circulation. The American workingman lives up to his income ; hence 
his wages are kept in circulation, therefore keeping in good health the body politic. 

But this drain from the lack of the consumption oT the products of the Nation with the 
$30 stored away is insignificant compared with the amoimt of the savings for the month 
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and year that are removed from our country to the Old World. Here is a decicdve 
drain on the Nation's wealth, it being estimated that $200,000,000 is taken out in a ^ear — 
$75;000,000 to Italy alone — ^and as a compensation for this drain last vear the immi« 
grants; brought with them but $17,331,828. 

President Roosevelt in his message of December 3, 1901, said: 

''Not only must our labor be protected by the tariff, but it should also be protected 
so far as possible from the presence in the country of any laborers brought over by 
contract, or those who, commg freely, yet represent a standard of living «o ^^lessed 
that they can undersell our men in the labor market and drag them to a lower level. 
Our present immigration laws are imsatiBfactory. There should be a comprehensive 
law enacted with the object of working threefold improvement over our present 
system. 

"First. We should aim to exclude absolutely not only all persons who are known to 
be believers in anarchistic principles or members of anarchistic societies, but also all 
persons who are of a low tendency or of unsavorjr reputation. This means that we 
should require a more thorough system of inspection abroad and a more rigid system 
of examination at our immigration ports, the former being especially necessary. 

''The second object of a proper immicrition law ought to be to secure by a careful 
and not merely perfunctory educational test, some intelligent capacity to appreciate 
American institutions and act sanely as American citizens. 

"This would not keep out all anarchists, for many of them belong to the intelligent 
criminal classes. But it will do what is also in point; that is, tend to decrease the sum 
of ignorance, so potent in producing the envy, suspicion, malignant passion, and 
hatred or order, out of which anarchistic sentiment mentally springs. 

"Finally, all persons should be excluded who are below a certam standard of eco- 
nomic fitness to enter our industrial fields as competitors with American Labor. 

"There should be proper proof of personal capacity to earn an American living and 
enough money to insure a decent start under American conditions. This would stop 
the influx of cheap labor and the resulting competition which gives rise to so much 
of bitterness in American industrial life, and it would dry up the spring of the pesti- 
lential social conditions in our great cities, where anarchistic organizations have their 
greatest possibility of growth. 

"Both the educational and economic test in a wise immi^tion law diiould be 
designed to protect and elevate the great body politic and social. A very close super- 
vision should be exercised over the steamship companies which mainly bring over 
the immigrant, and they should be held to a strict accountability for any infraction 
of the law.*' 

Immigration into the United States for the year ending June 30, 1902, was 648,743. 

Fresiaent Roosevelt in his message of December 2, 1902, said: 

"I again call your attention to the need of a proper immigration law, covering the 
points outlined in my message to you at the first of the session of the present Congress; 
substantially such a bill has already passed the House." 

Immigration into the United States for the year ending June 30,1903, was 857,046. 

President Roosevelt in his message December 2, 1903, said: 

"The need is to devise some system by which the undesirable immigrants shall be 
kept out entirely, while desirable immigrants are properly distributed throughout 
the country.'* 

Immigration into the United States for the year ending Jime 30, 1904, was 812,870. 

With this increase of immigration and the alarms already sounded by Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt, the American people became aroused and at conventions 
held in many places in the United States, strong resolutions for the restriction of immi- 
gration were adopted. The National Conference on Immigration held in New York 
City on December 6-7, 1905, under the auspices of the National Civic Federation, in 
a resolution imanimously adopted, declareo— 

"That the members of the National Conference on Immi^tion heartily indorse the 
wise suggestions of the President of the United States in his annual mesisage to Con- 
gress regarding the enforcement and amendments of laws concerning immigration, 
and regarding an international conference to deal with the question." 

They urged upon Congress the speedy passage of the laws required to put such recom- 
mendations into effect. 

Immigration into the United States for the year ending June 30, 1905, was 1,026,499. 

President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, December 5, 1905, said: 

* ' The question of immigration is of vital interest to this country. In the year ending 
June 30, 1905, there came to the United States 1,026,000 alien immigraiits. More- 
over, a considerable proportion of it, probably a very large proportion, including 
most of the undesirable class, does not come here of its own initiative, but because 
of the activity of the agents of the great transportation companies. These agents 
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are distributed throughout Europe, and by the offer of all kinds of inducements 
they wheedle and cajole many immigrants, often against their best interests, to come 
here. The most serious obstacle we have to encounter in the effort to secure a proper 
regulation of the immigration to these shores arises from the determined opposition 
of the foreign steamship lines who have no interest whatever in the matter save to 
increase the returns on their capital by carrying masses of immigrants hither in the 
steerage quarters of their ships. '^ 

Immigration into the United States for the year ending June 10, 1906, was 1,100,736, 
and for the year ending June 30, 1907, 1,285,349. 

On account of the panic in tiie fall of 1907 the news was spread all over southern 
Europe that man^ men out of employment in the United States, and to tiiis is due the 
fact tnat the immigration into the United States for the year ending June 30, 1908, was 
732,870. 

If 343,267 immigrants alarmed President McKinley, and if 487,918 immigrants in 
1901 alarmed President Roosevelt and the laboring classes and patriotic people, then 
the large increase of immi^tion in more recent years should stir our entire citizenship 
to agitation and every legislative body in the Nation to action. 

During the month of March, 1909, the Ohio Legislature (President Taft's State) 
passed the following resolution: 

** Whereas the dumping of a million immigrants into the United States annually is a 
fact for which the world offers no precedent and is a menace to American institutions, 
the American home, and the American laborer; and 

*' "Whereas there are now many bills before the Congress of the United States for the 
better regulation of immigration and the revision of the tariff; and 

*' Whereas the regulation of foreign immigration is a necessary supplement to the 
tariff, an essential element in the protection of America from ruinous competition by 
cheap labor at home, ruinous in our endeavor to establish an American industrial 
democracy; and 

** Whereas a protective tariff without proper immigration regulation is a travesty 
on the industrial problem: Therefore be it 

" Resolved bythe General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That we respectfull^r ask our 
Senators and Kepresentatives in Congress to enact more stringent immigration laws 
to protect our people, both native-bom and naturalized, against wholesale immigra- 
tion from foreign lands." 

Similar resolutions were passed by other States. 

The contention we make is that we should take care of our own people first. The 
argument is often made that this is a free country; that we should open our arms to 
everyone; that America should be the home for the downtrodden and the oppressed 
of all lands. Well , that is a very beautiful sentim ent , one worthy of those who utter it ; 
but my idea is that the true way to live, the true way to push forward civilization, is to 
build up the best standards, not to tear them down . As was recently said on the floor 
of the United States Senate: 

** It has long been our boast that America offers an asylum /or the oppressed of all 
nations, and Liberty Enlightening the World stands beckoning such to our shores. 
It is time, Mr. President, that this sentiment should be relegated to the limbo of things 
to be forgotten, and give place to the more practical sentiment that our own must be 
provided for." 

I believe that is our first duty as American citizens — ^to take care of our own families 
should be first before taking care of another's family; to care for our neighbors first 
before taking care of those who come to us, or want to come, who have no parity of 
feeling with us. 

Self-defense is the first law of nature as well as of nations. If the Scriptural state- 
ment that the man who *' careth not for his own household is worse than an infidel" is 
true* then the nation that permits its institutions and people to be endangered from 
any cause certainly, if that cause can be removed, is no less guilty of the violation of 
that sacred injunction, both from the standpoint of Christian and natural laws. 

Charitjr begins at home, and while the United States has opened its gates to the 
earth's millions and offered an asylum to the oppressed and a home for the unfortunate, 
still this great country has no right to carry its hospitality one step over the line where 
American institutions and American worlangmen and the American standard of wages 
and living is brought into serious peril. Since 1900 from eight to nine millions of 
foreigners have entered our portals. No nation in human history every undertook to 
deal with such masses of alien population. The man must be a sentimentalist and an 
optimist beyond all bounds of reason who believes we can take such a load upon the 
national stomach that can not be assimilated, thereby threatening the life ana health 
of the Republic. 
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This, gentlemen, is the Nation's peril and crisu. The '^new face at the door'^ is a 
significant fact. The fable of the camel, the tent, and the master is likely to become a 
reality. The face of this ^eat camel is not only at the door, but the head and shoulders 
are Within. How lon^ will it be imtil the whole body will be within and the "dead 
line " is reached? It is the patriotic as well as Christian duty of our Congress to save 
this country from the bilge waters of foreign habits, vices, and influences. 

The ancients dreamed of an island toward the setting sun, called Hesperides, a place 
where flowers sent forth their sweetest fra^;rance and where fruits ripened in every 
month of the year. That Hesperides is our Columbia, with its fertile valleys, its broad 
prairies, its Grolden Gate, ana its fair Southland. But an enemy hath entered the 
beautiful garden, and has gnarled its fruits and poisoned its flowers. 

Troy was safe imtil Minerva induced its defenders to open its gates to admit the 
Trojan horse, when out of its belly came forth the instruments of Troy's destruction. 
Unrestricted immigration is the Trojan horse in our midst. From it comes our danger 
and ultimate destruction, unless the gates are closed against all "undesirables," so 
that the absorptive powers of this great Nation may properly assimilate that which it 
has already on the national stomach. 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary to enlarge on the statements I have made of facts 
cited, as you have them fully presented by the Commissioner General of Immigration 
and the various commissions tnat have been studying this problem. The statements 
and data presented by those who are familiar with the subject, and who have studied 
the problem both here and abroad, should receive, as I believe they will, careful 
consideration from your honorable committee. 

Before I sit down, there is another fact I wish to impress upon your minds. This 
organization I represent, with more than 400,000 members, is not the only one asking 
for restrictive measures at the hsmds of Congress. Scores of other organizations, asso- 
ciations, and societies are in harmony with our contention. Not only the native is 
asking for a restrictive measure, but naturalized and unnaturalized foreigners, who 
came nere for a home and have made this their adopted country and are a part of our 
bone and sinew, are asking for such legislation, to keep out the imdesirable element 
from their own native countries. Again, a lar^e number of labor unions of this country 
have taken decided grounds for proper restriction of immigration. This statement 
has the verification of Mr. John Mitchell, who was for years at the head of a great labor 
confederation. He has been and still is a representative of labor interests, and these 
unions are observing the importation of cheap and pauperized as well as undesirable 
labor from Europe tnat is anecting the millions of American workingmen. 

Gentlemen, if we would keep our country in the place it has fully earned, that of the 
foremost Republic, yea, the foremost Nation of the earth, we must shield it from those 
baleful influences growing out of unrestricted immigration that sooner or later will 
bring disaster to us. If we would have the mighty current of our national power move 
onward unchecked in the fulfillment of its great mission, we must preserve our insti- 
tutions, our people, and our citizenship from the corrupting and baleful influences of 
Europe's unaesirable aliens, pouring in upon us, at the rate of a million a year. Our 
grand Anglo-Saxon character must be preserved and the pure, unmixed blood flowing 
down from our Aryan progenitors must not be mingled with the Iberic race, composed 
of the lower types of the race. We should stand for a safe and sane policy of restriction . 
Let the worla call that selfishness if it will; after all, '^ National selfishness is the 
highest type of patriotism," as declared on one occasion by a Member of the American 
Congress. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I trust that the gravity of the situation confronting our 
country and the importance of the subject may be felt to such a degree that you will 
give it the most careful and thoughtful consideration. Immediate action to restrict 
immigration is necessary in order to protect our wage earners against the vicious, 
criminal, pauper labor that is being permitted to enter our ports. We should maintain 
the high standard established by our American laborer. His right to such wages in 
order 9iat he have a comfortable home, and a suflScient competency to enable him to 
educate his children and maintain his dignity as an American citizen, is imquestionfed. 

We look to you, gentlemen, for such legislation that will preserve and protect that 
standard of living and citizenship for which we contend. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy in listening to me. 
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CoioaTTEE ON Immioration and Naturalization, 

House op REPRESENTATiyEs, 
Washington, D. C, Monday, February 19, 19iS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Griffith would like to be heard while we are 
waiting. 

8TATEMEVT OF WUHAM B, G BIFFITH, STATE VICE COmr- 
CILOB, STATE COXnTCIL, JUEIOB OllDER UEITED AKEBIGAJT 
MECHAEICS OF THE STATE OF EEW TOEK (JSC). 

Mr. Griffith. I should like to proceed without interrup tion, and any 
questions members of the committee may wish to ask, may be asked 
at the close; However, I think as I proceed that questions and sugges- 
tions will be covered; if not, I shall be glad to answer any questions 
that may be suggested at the close of my remarks. 

A word first as to the particular group of patriotic persons I repre- 
sent. There are two, if not three, distinct factions in our organization. 
As a patriotic society we have some of the same divisions that one of 
the political parties has and the other seems threatened with. The 
representatives of the Junior Order who appeared before your com- 
mittee some days ago represent the loyal or old guard factions, while 
the State council proper of New York, New Jersey, and Virginia, for 
example, are the insui^ent or disloyal factions, so called because 
many years ago they broke away from the national council and 
struck out for themselves as a result of some differences about admin- 
istrative policies and internal affairs. That they have prospered and 
waxed strong is shown by their lai^e membership, their keen patri- 
otic activities, and their splendid financial condition. The State 
council of New Jersey has over 60,000 members in the little Jersey 
State, and owns by lar the largest, finest, ajid most raodem office 
building in Trenton, the State capital. We are not quite so strong 
in the Empire State, and our builoing is not so imposing. 

It is on behalf of the thirty and odd thousand members of the order 
in New York State that I wish to speak. In the first place, let me 
say that we are strictly nonpartisan and nonsectarian. Any Ameri- 
can of any religious faith, be he Jew, Gentile, or Catholic, can become 
a member if he comes under the tongue of good report and is a good 
citizen. The atheist alone is barred. Religion without regard to 
denomination or sect is one of our basic principles. Practically every 
religious faith is represented in our membership to a greater or less 
degree. 

Another of our cardinal principles is the welfare of our pubHc-school 
system. We beheve firmly in it and its efficacy. It is our conviction 
that without it our representative institutions, x)ur very civilization, 
would be wrecked — ^would be a complete failure. We believe that a 
rudimentary education better fits, not only our own native bom, but 
the foreigner coming to our shores, for the" struggle for existence as 
wall as for intelligent participation in our political affairs. We have 
littlepatience with the plea that the newcomer may not have had a pub- 
lic-school system at home. Neither may that newcomer have repre- 
sentative institutions in his native home. Understand me, we do 
not for a minute wish to assert that we or ours are superior. But 
what we do beheve is that we are different and that sucn differences 
can not be mixed when brought together in such large incohesive 
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quantities. If the public-school system, representative institutions, 
and other distinctive and distinguishing attributes of our economic, 
social, and governmental philosophy and civilization are lacking in 
certain countries, it must be because the people of those countries 
do not want such institutions with sufficient oetermination and will 
and energy to get them. Institutions, ideals, standards and the like 
reflect the character, capacities, and preferences of the people. 

We are not only interested patriotically in our public school sys- 
tem and the wholesomeness of the Good Book, but we take an active 
interest in all patriotic questions. Immigration and its proper 
restriction, as well as efficient naturalization legislation, have been 
taking a greater and greater hold upon our memoership the last few 
years. 

Our attitude on immigration can be best shown, perhaps, by read- 
ing two resolutions adopted at our State council meeting in 1909 
and 1911, respectively : 

Whereas the foreign Bteamehips bring to New York City alone more aliens than 
■enter all other countries, as a result of making it the cheapest place to come to; and 

Whereas in consequence of our being made a receptacle for all other countries' 
surplus and undesirable populations, as shown by the enormous number of alien 
paupers, insane persons, and criminals in our public institutions, the taxpayers of 
New York State, are shouldered with an annual financial burden of over 115,000,000, or 
one-fourth the State's entire expenditures, for the support of foreign-bom deficients, 
dependents, and delinquents; and 

whereas our existing federal immigration laws are totally inadequate even to 
secure the deportion of the 1,000 alien felons now doing service in our State prisons 
and are mere leeble police regulations; and 

Whereas there is urgent need not only of the vigorous enforcement of the law, but 
the immediate enactment of additional restrictive measures, in order to prevent the 
continued increase of the already alarming large number of unemployed, to make it 
possible to remedy intolerable city congestion, to fortify against a repetition of the 
recent financial panic, so greatly intensified by the millions of dollars taken and sent 
abroad by immigrants, the bulk of whom come merely to earn a few hundred dollars, 
to preserve the time-honored integrity of our public schools, our traditional Sabbath, 
our other institutions, ideals, and very civilization itself, upon which our material 
mental, political, social, and whole welfare depends; and 

• Whereas recent revelations at Ellis Island show the great need of a more thorough 
inspection of immigrants, the enlargement and better pay of the officials, the still 
furtiier increase in facilities, and the liberal expenditure of large sums of money there 
for the better care, treatment, and protective nandling of immigrants; and 

Whereas the distribution oi immigrants will merely make room for the steamships 
to dump more, and the finding of employment for foreigners alone is unpatriotic 
and unjust to our own, native or naturalized unemployed, and should not be toler- 
ated on the part of the Federal diyision of information and distribution: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved hy the State Council Junior Order American Mechanics of New York State 
in annual convention assembled at Saratoga Springs^ this 6th day of September, 1909, 
Hiat we enthusiastically indorse the patriotic efforts of Commissioner William 
Williams to more properly enforce the law, eamestlv request the abolition of the 
division of information and distribution, denounce the majority report of the New 
York State immigration investigating commission as misrepresentative and indoree 
the minority report, and urge upon Congress the immediate enactment of legislation 
increasing the steamship head tax, requiring the possession of visible means of sup- 
port, providing for the aeportation of alienpaupers, insane, and criminals, excluding 
alien adults unable to read or write in some European language or dialect, as is required 
in South Africa, Australia, and other civilizea countries, fining the steamships for 
bringing to this country excludable aliens where the ground for exclusion could have 
been ascertained by a medical examination or other competent investigation at the 
time of embarkation, and such other restrictive measures as will tend to prevent 
us from continuing to be the only country with a considerable net foreign immigration, 
and in truth the world's dumping ground; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State l^islative committee be instructed to further in every 
possible way the object and purpose of this resolution; and be it further 
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Resolved J That we urge that a copy of this resolution be sent by the secretary to 
each member of the New York congressional delegation, the Immigration Commission, 
the House and Senate Immigration Committee; and be it still further 

Resolvedly That we urge our State council officials to emphasize .this important 
matter in view of the Immigration Commission's report and congressional action 
next winter, and that the whole matter be brought before the local councils with a 
view of taking it up with their Congressmen and New York Senivtorft. 

Whereas the United States Immigration Commission will have published its 40- 
volume report by the 6th day of December next; and 

Whereas substantial restriction is recommended as "demanded by economic, moral, 
and social considerations," and they urge the '^reading and writing test as the most 
feasible single method of restricting undesirable immigration " ; and 

Whereas Senator Dillingham, chairman of the Immigration Commission, introduced 
on August 7, 1911, Senate bill 3175, and Hon. John L. Burnett, chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration, and a member of the Immigration Commission, 
introduced on April 29 House bill 8155, containing the legislative suggestions of 
the Immigration Commission: Therefore be it 

Resolved^ By the State council. Junior Order United American Mechanics of the 
State of New York (Inc.), in annual session, this 5th day of September, 1911, that we 
enthusiastically approve the same and urge the New York congressional delegation to 
work and vote for the same; and be it further 

Resolved^ That the State legislative committee be instructed to further in every 
possible way the object and purpose of this resolution; and be it still further 

Resolved, That a copy of tnis resolution be sant to each member of the New York 
congressional delegation and to the House and Senate Immigration Committees. 

In this attitude we are certain that we reflect the sentiment of from 
three-fourths to seven-eighths of the citizens of the State of New York, 
if not of the entire country. As the chairman of this committee 
knows from his membership on the Immigration Commission, and as 
he has stated in a speech on the floor of the House, a recent canvass 
of leading citizens whose opinion was not known beforehand, showed 
that 93.1 per cent favored further restriction and 81 per cent advo- 
cated the illiteracy test. 

There is no question in my mind about that canvass being a very 
conservative presentation of the sentiment for additional restrictive 
legislation. My duties take me and have taken me aU over the Empire 
State and into other adjacent States, and I know from our meetings, 
conversations on the trains, in the hotels, and other places the con- 
sensus of public opinion is decidedly in favor of the very legislation 
Kroposed in the bill introduced by the chairman and now pending 
efore this committee. In support of that contention I want to caU 
your attention to certain authontative statements of city and Federal 
officials familiar with immigration conditions in New York and to the 
resolutions and other actions of other organizations and societies that 
have considered the matter. 

Of course, it is true that there is some very powerful opposition on 
the part of certain mercenarv interests and some misguided and mis- 
informed influences. Saturday a Member of Congress addressed this 
committee in opposition to the legislation, stating that he represented 
a foreign district, that if the illiteracy test were enacted it would 
deprive the employers of needed labor, and that the children of for- 
eign-bom illiterate parents were brighter and did better than our own. 
As I understood Congressman Francis Burton Harrison's argument, it 
amounted to precisely that, and that the average iUiterate from 
Sicily and South Italy was preferable to the average Hterate. If 
that was not the gist of his argument, then his argument had abso- 
lutelv no logical force. 

Of course, as to the statement that more unskilled labor is needed 
here, we have the congressional Immigration Commission's finding 
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after a four years' investigation, costing over a million dollars, that 
there is *'an oversupply" of '* unskilled labor" in the industries of 
this.c<MAntry as a whole. There are hundreds. and thousands of work- 
ers out" of employment in New York City to-day. The State com- 
missioner of labor has recently reported that 25 per cent of the 
workingmen in all the trades, and a very large number were heard 
from, are out of enrployment. One needs only to visit the streets 
and parks of New York City to see the large number that are idle. 
There can be absolutely no question about the present enormous 
stimulated influx of nearly a nullion aUens a year to the port of New 
York, and an efflux of from 300,000 to 700,000 of aliens, Keeping the 
labor market saturated with cheap labor to such an extent that wages 
are kept at starvation rates, conditions of employment unsanitary 
and unhealthy, and a surplus of newly-landed laborers always at 
hand. 

I have not the time nor the committee the patience to go into the 
methods and devices by which the steamship agents and lar^e employ- 
ers of cheap labor inveigle and wheedle aliens into coming to this 
country. The fabulous tales that are told of how easy it is to pick up 
a fortune in America are matters of repeated official record nere at 
Washington. And so are there records m the Bureau of Immigration 
of heartaches, the failures, the suffering, misery, and agonies that have 
resulted to thousands upon thousands of the recent arrivals who have 
realized, after it was too late, the struggle they were hopelessly caught 
in, in the textile industry at Lawrence, Mass., or the steel industry 
at Pittsburgh, where hours are long and wages barely enough to keep 
the breath of life in the body. Tne average wage paid at Lawrence 
in the Wood mills is $9.20 a week, some adults receiving as low as $5.50. 
As the Commissioner General of Immigration says in his last annual 
report, the present immigration is exploited'' — exploited is the 
word he uses — by the transportation and employing interests. The 
aliens are induced to come oy fairy tales about the large wages paid. 
According to newspaper reports the agents of the textile mills at 
Lawrence scour southeast Europe for laborers even using picture 
cards showing the large fortunes and fine homes won by worfeing in 
the mills at Lawrence. At any rate, I understand the Bureau of 
Immigration here has such picture cards and other conclusive evidence 
of the ''exploitation" of wmch the Commissioner General speaks. 

In this connection I beg to read from an editorial in the Transcript 
of February 14 last, Boston's leading paper. The editorial, whue 
somewhat long, is an admirable presentation of the whole matter: 

The Lawrence strike is exerting a wholesome educational influence in various 
directions. It is demonstrating the need of a more effective system of strike preven- 
tion in this Commonwealth and of a more rigorous policy of immigration restriction for 
this Nation. The serious discussion of the perennial problem of immigration which 
the strike has stimulated is perhaps its most salutary result. The dangerous folly of 
permitting th3 wholesale importation of low-grade labor from southern and eastern 
Europe is convincingly demonstrated by this outbreak. It would be fir better for 
the industries of the State to halt in their expansion rather than to make headway by 
the aid of this class of labor. The common pleas that this is the only supply of labor 
that can be obtained and that these aliens are not worth any more than they now 
receive are lame defenses. Better a labor famine than relief from this source. 

The aliped scarcity of labor in this country has served as a stock argument in oppo- 
sition to further restriction of immigration. Five years ago, in commenting on this 
ar^ment, the writer said: **If the immigration cure for the so-called labor famine is 
tried, it must lead sooner or later to a violent reaction. Artificial overcrowding of 
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the labor market through immigration during the present period of abnormal pros- 
perity will create a situation full of danger for the future. The labor troubles of 
recent years in the anthracite coal fields were greatly aggravated by the foolhardy 
policy of wholesale importation of Slav labor. A similar policy, adopted for general 
relief of the present so-called * labor famine,' would prepare the way for a disastrous 
day of reckoning." That evil day is now here. 

The helplessness of the local authorities in the present crisis and their dependence 
on the militia to maintain order recall the warning of the late Goldwin Smith with 
respect to the menace of alien immigration. In a striking letter to the Cornell Era, 
expressing approval of the continuance of military drill at that university, he said: 

'Military training is and always is likely to be indispensable to those who are 
charged with the defense of public order and the defense of the Commonwealth. I 
always advocated it at Oxford . In our case it was the sinister attitude of the French 
Emperor that produced a national call to arms. In your case there is no special call, 
but there is a j^eneral and permanent necessity. You are receiving a vast inflow of 
alien immigration, some of them from questionable sources. Apparently you feel 
unable to close your gates. Your great cities will soon be hardly American. A large 
and increasing number of immigrants now bring with them from the scenes of political 
and social conflict in Europe tendencies adverse to the principles of American civi- 
lization. At more than one point there his been disturbance arising from that source. 
It is siitii^ly to be desired that at the critical moment calling for military action in 
defense of public order the Republic should feel safe under the protection not only of 
paid soldiery, but of her loyal citizens at large." 

The National Immi^ation Commission formulated two principles for testing the 
results of foreign immigration, which are directly pertinent to the present sitimtiim 
in the teitile industry of this Commonwealth. Here they are: 

"1. The measure of the rational^ healthy development of a country is not the 
extent of its investment of capital, its output of products, or its exports and imports 
unless there is a corresponding economic opportimity afforded to the citizen depend- 
ent upon employment for his material, mental, and moral development. 

"2. The development of business may be brought about by means which lower the 
standard of living of the wage earners. A slow expansion of industry which would 
permit l^e adaptation and assimilation of the incoming labor supply is preferable to 
a very rapid industrial expansion which results in the immigration of laborers of low 
standard and efficiency who imperil the American standard of wages and conditions 
of employment." 

In the light of these principles applied to the facts disclosed by its investigation 
the commission recommended that the influx of unskilled foreign labor should be 
checked either by imposing a larger head tax, or by requiring immigrants to possess 
at least |25, or by establishmg a literary test. The adoption of one of these measures 
was urged by the commission as a means of reducing the annual addition to the 
unskilled-labor supply to manageable proportions, and thus facilitating its assimila- 
tion without injury to American standards of living and citizenship. 

The true significance of recent immigration is set forth by Mr. W. Jett Lauck in an 
illuminating article in the current number of the North American Review. He 
points out that the most significant feature of the present situation is the artificial stim- 
ulation of immigration by the advertisiag devices of steamship comi)anie8 and labor 
agencies. The greater number of immigrants thus attracted to this coimtry, Mr. 
Lauck declares, "are not animated by the desire for religious and political freedom 
in a self-governing republic. Neither are the majority of the recent arrivals looking 
forward to establishing a home in a new country where advancement is easier than 
in their native lands. Urged forward by misrepresentations of interested agents or 
transportation companies, or deluded by the glowing descriptions of friends and 
relatives who have preceded them, the greater number of our recent immigrants 
hope, by thrift, industriousness, and self-denying economy, to be able after a com- 
paratively short period of labor in the United States to accumulate an amount sufli- 
cient to raise a mortgage, to buy a small piece of land, to engage in business, or to 
carry to success in their native countries some other cherished plan.** 

The availability of this immigrant labor supply has undoubtedly been an important 
factor in the recent industrial expansion of the country. But the growth of the 
Nation in all the essential elements of real economic prosperity and true social progress 
has been retarded rather than promoted by this factor. Mr. Lauck strikes to the root 
of the matter when he observes: 

"The main point is whether the extensive employment of southern and eastern 
European industrial workers and the resultant increase in the nationcd wealth has 
been marked by a corresponding advancement in well-being of our wage-earning classes 
or, in other words, whemer there has been no fstlling off in compensation Or deterioia- 
tion«of conditions under which the native American has been accustomed to work. 
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When the efiecfc of reeent immigration from southern and eastern Europe is measured 
according to this standard its r^ import, becomes apparent." 

No one who weighs fairly the facts with respect to the recent immigration can doubt 
that it has brought a heavy balance of loss to the Nation. The entrance of this labor 
supply ftcka. southern and eastern Europe has exposed the original employees to unsafe 
ana unsanitarv conditions of employment; it has set a standani of living mr below that 
of the native American or northwest European level; it has weakened and demoralized 
the labor organization, in certain industries; it has led to the displacement of the higher 
class of labor formerly employed. In short, the recent immigration has been a cause 
of economic disturbance and degradation. 

Clear and convincing as are the reasons for restricting the immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe, mere is slight prospect of securing effective legislation for this 
purpose. Few men in public lUe have the nerve to speak a frank word on this question. 
The forces arrayed in opposition to further restriction of immigration are most formid- 
able. The line-up on tnis side has been described before in this column. In the first 
place, there are the special representatives of different oppressed races of Europe who 
are naturally concerned to hold open the door of American refuge for their suffering 
fellow countrymen. The friends of the Russian Jews are j^articularly active in this 
way. Hand in hand with these workers for a liberal immigration policy fo the aU- 
round sentiment^ts, soft of heart and head, who are so mil of fine notions about 
cosmopolitan duty that they are blind to anv consideration of National expediency. 
These world phil^mthropists would have the United States extend theelad hand to all 
comers, reganiless of race, color, or previous condition of turpitude, lliey regard it as 
the high mission of this coimtiy to serve as a combined international labor colony, 
hospital, and asylum. Another class of anti restrictionists consists of th^ doctrinaire 
believers in laissez-faire. These advocates of freedom of immigration, liard-headed 
but short-sighted, are imbued with the brave idea that the cure for all social ills is to 
be found in "more liberty." Let nature take her course. The disinterested oppo- 
sition coining from these three sources is playing into the hands of another element, 
which is the real moving power behind tne antirestriction movement. This is the 
interest of the steamship companies and the large corporations, which look to immigra- 
tion for cargoes and laborers, respectively. Against this peculiar combination of 
influences the movement for immigration restriction will make slow headway. 

This latter analysis of the opposition to the needed restrictive leg- 
islation indicates one of the interests powerfully at work in Congress- 
man Harrison's district. I am fanuliar with the situation there, 
and know the activities of the padrone, the foreign steamship agent, 
and certain other forces that d!o not in my judgment represent the 
true sentiment of the voters, but unquestionably succeed in making 
their Congressman feel that local sentiment is back of antirestriction. 
As far as the point is concerned that the children of foreign-born 
illiterate parents are more industrious, brighter, and fitter for being 
the beneficiaries of our public-school system, I wouid suggest that 
the statistics show conclusively that tne bulk of the present new 
immigration does not come here to stay, but- to pick up what it can 
find and bear it away. During the last 11 years 11,000,000 ahens 
have come to this country, and over 4,000,000 have left, in round 
numbers. That 11,000,000 have entered the country we know for a 
certainty, because Uncle Sam's immigration officers have counted 
them. The number leaving have not been counted by our officials, 
but are the number reported by the steamship companies. From 
the fact that the new census shows an increase in our foreign-born 
population of only 3,000,000, it would seem that perhaps more than 
4,000,000 aliens left— that possibly as many as six or seven millions 
of the eleven went back, and to stay, because the commission so 
found; and the number of those coming anv year that have ever 
been here before is very small. . . . *] 

This fact that the present new immigration is a transient one, and 
that merely male admts come, as a rule, tends to show it would seem 
that little or no logical force is to be attributed to the statement that 
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children of foreign-born illiterate parents are brighter and better 
school children than children of literate native or foreign-born parents. 
Any way, pyr objection is to the importation every year of two to three 
hundrea thousand adults unable to read or write in any language^ to say 
nothing of their ignorance of a trade, their unfamiUarity with and 
lack of preference for representative institutions, their consequent 
lower standards — if not lower, different — and all the other character- 
istics the Immigration Commission has found ilUteracy to go hand 
in hand with and that make assimilation practically impossible 
when the numbers coming are so large — ^I say our membership is very 
much in earnest about its opposition to allowing such a large number 
of illiterates to enter when we have already all the burden oi ilUteracy 
that we can afford to struggle with and when we are requiring our own 
native born to learn to read and write by the time they have reached 
adolescence. As I have said before, if their native land has not 
public schools, it but reflects their preference and wishes in the mat- 
ter, just as do the absence of representative institutions, labor-saving 
machinery, and other products of our ideas, ideals, and philosophy 
reflect the voice and will of the people. 

That officials, both city, State, and Federal, and the public in my 
State, appreciate the urgent need of restrictive legislation, I shall now 
try to show. 

The Legal Aid Society of New York last November, after consider- 
able discussion and investigation adopted the following resolutions, 
there being a sufficient opposition on tne part of certain influences to 
prevent the indorsement of the illiteracy test: 

Whereas the Legal Aid Society aims to aid the helpless and oppressed whether alien, 
naturalized, or native bom; and 

Whereas about 30,000,000 of immigrants have come to this country since the Revo- 
lution, and others are still coming at the rate of a million a year, causing some appre- 
hension of congestion in cities; and 

Whereas the immigration laws and the rules thereunder should be drawn upon the 
theory that immigrants are wards of the Nation and should be regarded as such for five 
years after their admission or until fully able to care for themselves, with a view to 
their protection and preparation for naturalization and good citizenship: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Legal Aid Society should aid in the promotion of a sane and safe 
national policy for the regulation of immigration, and the adoption of such further 
legislation as shall be adequate for this purpose. 

Mr. Sabath. After reading the resolution, what is the recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. Griffith. That they should aid in the promotion of the same 
in a safe, national policy and the adoption of such formal legislation 
that should be adequate for the purpose. 

Mr. Sabath. That is not the entire resolution ? 

Mr. Griffith. No; that is not the entire resolution. 

Mr. Sabath. Have you that resolution that they adopted ? 

Mr. Griffith. I have a copy at home, yes; but you could get a 
copy of that by writing to the Legal Aid Society, at No. 43 Cedar 
Street, New York. 

Mr. Sabath. I would like to have the entire resolution. Will you 
kindly mail a copy to the chairman ? 

The Chairman. Just mail a copy and it will be inserted. 

Mr. Griffith. I will do so. 

Similarly the New York City Commission on Congestion, composed 
of 19 distinguished publicists, 10 of whom were aldermen, resolved 
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after a very extensive investigation in favor of additional restrictive 
legislation, using the following language: 

Abolition of the time limit on the Government's right to deport aliens for cause, 
progressive legislation looking toward the effective oontrol over aliens by the Federal 
Government; measures to prevent the artificial stimulation of immigration; change 
of Federal and State laws to provide for the immediate dei>ortation of convicted aliens 
to relieve the overcrowded conditions of our State penal institutions, in which there 
is a lazge proportion of aMen convicts. 

Gov. John A. Dix has even felt called upon to take the matter of 
additional legislation and the more efficient administration of existing 
law up with the Federal Government and said publicly on January 
24 last: 

''This State has a very serious problem in regard to the care of the insane/' said 
Gov. Dix to-night. *' We have in our State hospital about 34,000 insane patients, and 
there is an increase of about 100 a month, which is out of all proportion to the increase 
in the population of the State. This abnormal increase in the nimiber of insane is 
due to the large number of foreign bom who, in many cases, develop insanity soon 
after they have been admitted to the country. 

''The annual cost in New York of maintaining the insane is about $8,000,000, and 
46 x>er cent of the population of the hospitals for the insane are of foreign birth. I have 
become convinced that something should be done to make more effective the ex- 
amination of persons about to enter this coimtry so that we may be protected from the 
entrance of those who are likely to become a public burden. New York State must 
be protected from the undesirables. That is my reason for taking up this matter with 
the National Government. 

''The last report of the New York State Board of Alienists (1911]) shows the situa- 
tion very clearly, as to the mercenary use that is being made of this country by the 
foreign steamship companies in their efforts to drum up and foster steerage traffic. 
According to their report "1,126 insane aliens and nonresidents were removed from the 
State hosrpitals or returned to the commtmities responsible for their care and main- 
tenance last year.'' 

And the board says in its last report : 

We believe, as will be shown in this report, that the number of such deportations 
and removals can be increased so materially that, in some years at least, an increase 
in the number of patients under treatment can be actually prevented. It seems 
desirable to emphasize the fact that in doing this the State is not evading or shifting 
its responsibilities in any way, but is merely relieving itself of the very uneaual 
burden which unfavorable immigration, the circumstance of possessing the chief 
port of entry to the New World and that attraction which the metropolis possesses 
for residents of other States and communities, have placed upon New York. 

There is one obstacle which interferes with the return of such cases — the opposition 
of the foreign steamship companies to receiving convalescent insane cases as passengers. 

It seems incredible that foreign steamship companies should refuse to allow natives 
of European countries to return to their homes and friends, but such is the case, and 
we have had many experiences which convince us that this attitude is inspired by 
the governments concerned. A particularly characteristic case of the sort was that 
of an Italian woman in the Kings Park State Hospital who had been in this country 
only four years and who had been widowed by tne assassination of her husband by 
another Italian. She became depressed after mis tragic event^ and upon recovering 
expressed a desire to return with five minor children to her sister in Italy; but she 
was refused passage both by the captain of an Italian steamship and the representa- 
tive of the Italian Government, who was attached to the vessel. It was only through 
the most persistent representations on the part of this board and a representative of 
an Italian benevolent society that she was accepted. 

It must be remembered that foreign countries look with favor upon the emigration 
to America of diseased and defective persons. Examination by American officials 
at the ports of embarkation in Europe nas been strenuously opposed by certain for- 
eign governments, and it is a notorious fact^ commented upon m every annual report 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration^ that the steamship companies make 
only the most perfunctory medical examination of passengers upon their departure 
for America. Thus there are no obstacles in the way of diseased persons embarking 
for this country. In the case of those returning, however, the conditions are reversed. 
The passengers are carefully scrutinized by snips* surgeons at the gangway as they 
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embark at the port of New York, and thoas who do not satisfy th^ steamfihip officials 
or tiie representatives of foreign governments stationed on such ships are perempto- 
rily refused passage, even although they have been only a short time away from the 
countries to whicn they stifii owe allegiance. Gases are not decided individually 
upon their merits: but as soon as it is learned that an applicant for passage has been 
in an institution lor the insane he is at once rejected, it can be seen that with an 
unimpeded inflow of inferior immigrants to this countrv and with an outflow which 
is so carefully regulated that only the prosperous and sound cases can return we 
must ultimately Become the asylum for an increasing niunber of those umUbkle to 
sustain themselves. 

We are endeavoring to impress upon the representatives of some steamship com- 
panies the deedrabilitv of not continuing in this position, and we shall be very glad 
if we succeed in making arrangements with one of the large companies whereby 
suitable cases will be accepted; but we must confess that we have little hopes of 
such a satisfactory outcome to our negotiations. 

And rig;ht in connection with this quotation which discloses a most 
reprehensible discarding of unfits and degenerates upon us, I want to 
emphasize strongly as I can the necessity of fining the steamships 
more heavily for Dringing here degenerates. The present fine of $100 
ought to be at least doubled, according to the Bureau of Immigration 
and Commissioner Williams, and it ought to be extended to the bring- 
ing of insane persons here, or any other excludable alien, whose con- 
dition might be determined or ascertained by a medical or other com- 
petent investigation or examination at the time of foreign embarka- 
tion or purchasing ticket. Not only should the fine be increased so as 
to make the chance not worth taking, but the principle of fining the 
steamships for bringing here undesirables, when simple precautionary 
measures would save the hardships of deportation and the alien n;Lak- 
ing a fruitless trip at profit to the steamships, even if he is returned 
free and they are sometimes fined, should be extended to the bringing 
here of any undesirable whose undesirability could be detected by 
investigation or medical examination at the time of embarking. And 
the burden of showing that it could not ought to be placed where it 
belongs, upon the foreign corporations making from $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 a year out of the steerage traffic, and continually build- 
ing larger and faster immigrant-carrying vessels. ^ 

rerhaps no Federal official is in a better position to judge ^s an 
expert than Commissioner William Williams, who is in charge, of the 
immigrant station on Ellis Island at New York City. I know there 
has been some vigorous complaints against the commissioner. A 
resolution was even introduced in the House, charging him with all 
kinds of '' cruel ties, '* ''inhumanities,'' ''atrocities,'' and so forth, 
but after an extended hearing, even the author of that resolution 
was convinced there was no basis in truth or foundation in fact for 
those yellow journal stories, and the resolution, I understand, will 
never oe reported for the consideration of the House. Upon that 
occasion I wrote the following letter to the chairman of tnis com- 
mittee : 

Junior Order United American Mechanics 

OP THE State of New York (Inc.), 
Office op the State Council Legislative Committee, 

New York, June 6, 1911. 
Hon. John L. Burnett, 

Chairman of Immigration CommH^tee^ 

Washingtony D. C. 

Dear S^: I desire to enter a protest s^inst the adoption of House resolutioxi 
166, whicH would create another investigatiou oC conditions already looked into, oo 
the grounds ths^t the only genuine demand for it is on the part of persona peculiarly 
interested in preventing debarments of deportations of undesirables. 
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That CommisBioiier Williams has cleaned up Ellis Island by ousting a corrupt com- 
missary contractor that was forcing upon immigrants inferior food at improper prices, 
and has ejected fake charity agents that were indulging in the meanest Kind of work, 
mercenary and immoral, for commercial gain, and that he has remedied i)ractically 
all the abuses, ^ft, and corruption that grew up during Watchom's administration 
is beyond question or quibble. 

It certainly would be a contemptible outrage to investi^te such a competent and 
conscientious and honest man as Mr. Williams, who is domg much towara enforcing 
the laws more properly and preventing the exploitation and abuse of the hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants wno pass tlm)ugh Ellis Island annually. 

Being personally mmiliar wltn the conditions at Ellis Island, and having never 
witnessea any acts of brutality or abuses of any kind there, I can not account for the 
reason why such apparent base accusations should be made, and sincerely trust that 
you will use your powerful influence to prevent the resolution being adopted. 
With very best wishes, believe me, sincerely, yours, 

Wm. B. Gbifptth. 

I want to read a few lines from the annual report of Commissioner 
Williams for 1910, which is typical of what he says every year: 

I have already adverted to the easy-going character of our exclusion laws and stated 
that even their strict enforcement would keep out onlv the very bad elements of 
foreign countries. Between these elements and those that are a real benefit to the 
country (as so many of our immigrants are) there lies a class who may be quite able 
to earn a living here, but who in doing so tend to pull down oiu* standards of living. 
I am not now concerned with the question whether or not laws can be framed whicn 
will correctly describe this undesirable class. 

I wish merely to emphasize, what must be known to ever^ thinking person, that 
it is coming here in considerable numbers and that we are making no ef^rt to exclude 
it. Few people are bold enough to claim that we are in urgent need of any more 
imimig^ants who will crowd into the conp;ested districts of our large cities. And 
yet this is where a largepercentage of our immigrants now go and stay. At the time 
when portions of the West are crying for out-of-door labor the congestion in New 
York City may be increasing at the rate of many thousands per month. Another 
way of putting this is to sav that much of our present-day immigration is not responsive 
to the Intimate demands for additional laoor in the United States. I think this 
£act should be made known throughout those sections of our coimtry where mamr 
erroneously think that further restnctions of the ri^ht kind would increase the dim- 
culties incident to obtaining labor for which there is a real demand. Quite the con- 
trary is the case, for poor immigration tends to deter good ioimigrants from coming. 

Dr. Thomas Darlington, now a leader of Tammany Hall, when 
president of New York City Board of Health, a few years ago, was 
directed by Mayor McClellan to investigate the push-cart and other 
conditions, and reported: 

I have heard the assertion that immigration is necessary to carry on our public 
works, to build railroads, to dig canals, and the like. But the present immigranta 
now coming over do not come for that purpose and will not do that sort of work. No, 
they prefer to become push-cart peddlers and to live in our cities in poverty, breed- 
ing crime and disease. They occupy our streets, the streets for which our taxpayers 
have paid heavily. They mterfere with traffic and break the laws of sanitation 
which we have decided are necessary for the preservation of public health. 

Several years ago PoUce Commissioner Theodore Bingham, aroused 
by the wave of crimes against women and children throughout the 
greater city, with especial reference to the Dyker Heights case, made 
the following statement, carefully revised, to the newspaper men 
at poUce headquarters, after saymg that the people of New York 
did not realize what an enormous amount of crime the police depart- 
ment is facing, said to the Associated Press: 

There is another very important thin^ about this crime business. I don't want to 
say anything that would be indiscreet, out unquestionably the hordes of immigrants 
that are coming here have a good deal to do witn crimes against women and children. 

You will notice that these 2)articular crimes are done by fellows who can't talk 
the English language. It is this wave of immigration that brings to New York the 
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hundreds of thousandB of criminals who don't know what liberty means, and don't 
care; don't know our customs, can not speak the English language, and are in general 
the scum of Europe. 

The solution of the problem is to prohibit immigration. But when we come to 
executing present icomigration laws, it is foimd to be practically impossible to deport. 

Mr. Sabath. Will you allow me a question ? I notice the report, 
or the brief, that vou are reading always comes back to the statement 
that it is impossible for us to deport. Isn't it a fact that we have a 
law under which we can deport any alien within three years the 
moment he becomes a public charge, or becomes insane or afficted 
with any disease ? 

Mr. Griffith. I believe that is so. 

Mr. Sabath. And that it is being done every day ? 

Mr. Griffith. I am quoting from a city official. 

Mr. Sabath. Well, a lot of city officials don't know what they are 
talking about. Do you know of any case where a steamship company 
has refused to transport an alien tnat has been ordered transported, 
or deported, by a United States Government official ? 

Mr. Griffith. Personally, no; I do not know; but I am quoting 
from this report. The New York State Board of Alienists says 

Mr. Sabath. You have read from ,that, and know what they are 
interested in. 

Mr. Griffith. You know what they are interested in; they are 
paid officials of th^ State of New York, and their report should be 
taken as such. 

Mr. Sabath. They could not give a single instance where a steajn- 
ship company would refuse. The reason I ask this is, if there is a 
single case I am going to demand that that steamship company be 
prosecuted, because I have no sympathy with any steamship company 
that will in any way violate the law. 

Mr. Griffith. I oelieve I referred to a particular case they men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Sabath. Oh, they did accept them, of course. That case you 
cited does not state the woman and the child were ordered deported. 
That was on the request of the State officials of New York. If the 
State officials of New York would make that request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, no doubt they would investigate, and 
if it is a case for deportation they will order the deportation and the 
steamship companies would not dare to refuse. If they do refuse, I 
would Hke to know it. I will introduce a resolution to investigate 
any steamship company that refuses to accept any alien ordered to 
be deported. 

Mr. Helgesen. I do not think there is any question that steam- 
ship companies will deport, if ordered to do so, but the question is, 
Are our laws sufficient to provide against undersirable ahens ? If our 
laws are not sufficient, that is not the fault of the steamship company. 
I want to know our laws and what they cover. If our laws are not 
sufficient to protect against that kind of ahens, I want to make them so. 

Mr. Sabath. I think they are. I want to know why the fines are 
not imposed by the department. 

Mr. Helgesen. If the laws are sufficient, as they are, no doubt, they 
are not enforced. 

Mr. Sabath. The question is. Do the officials of the New York 
Board of Aliens make a demand or request on the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to make deportation of these cases? You 
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have stated they have a large number of these aUens in their institu- 
tions, and that they are only the newer arrivals. They can have 
them deported any time witmn three years, so their report can not 
be true. 

The Chaibman. The statement was made the other day by some of 
them that it is a very difficult matter sometimes to get the Depart- 
ment of Conmierce and Labor to certify where they recommend it 
should be done, and of course they can not be deported unless the 
Department of Commerce and Labor certifies and orders it to be done. 

Mr. Griffith. In this connection I want to quote from an address 
delivered at New Orleans the 10th of last montn by the president of 
the seventh district, B'nai B'rith, the representative Jewish organiza- 
tion of this country, in order to show that the so-called opposition of 
the Jewish people is due to certain peculiar, if not mercenary and 
financial, interests in a few large centers that are profiting, at the ex- 
pense of local industry all over the country, out of sweatshop labor 
and the steerage traffic. Mr. Dannenbaum said: 

I read from an editorial which api>eared in a New York Yiddish paper on May 14, 
1911: 

''It is almost impossible to comprehend the indifference with which the large New 
York Jewish population hears ana r^s, day after day, about the thefts and murders 
that are perpetrated every day by Jewish gangs — ^real bands or robbers — and no one 
caises a voice of protest, and no demand is made for the protection of the reputation of 
the Jews of America and for the life and property of the Jewish citizens. 

''A few years ago, when Commissioner JBingham came out with a statement about 
Jewish thieves, the Jews raised a cry of protest that reached the heavens. The main 
cry was that Bingham exaggerated and overestimated the number of Jewish criminals. 
But when we hear of the murders, holdups, and burglaries committed in the Jewish 
section and by Jewish criminals, we must, with heartache, justify Mr. Bingham. '' 

This is not the language of an anti-Semite, but the deliberate utterance of Leon 
Solotkoff , a prominent leader of the East Side and a loyal Jew. I have had the oppor- 
tunity personally to confirm the truth of his charges, and, I may add, that he has 
omitted to mention the undue comphcity of Jews in another crime, the worst on the 
calendar. It would seem that these facts , known to our leaders or easily learned by the 
exercise of ordinary diligence, would impress upon them the grave wrong that a con- 
tinued liberal policy of inmii^tion will do to our country, to its Jews as well as to the 
immigrants. That they realize i t is evident from the effort being made to divert immi- 
gration away from New York City into Gralveston, an immigration that is carefully 
selected abroad with a view to bringing over only persons of good character and able 
bodied. Yet, just as soon as the suggestion is made in Congress or elsewhere that the 
law should apply the same tests to immigration, our leaders flood the country with 
telegrams, and all of us vigorously protest against the change . But we have not stopped 
there. In our name criticism has been made of the administration of William Wil- 
liams, the commissioner of immigration at Ellis Island, and his removal has been 
demanded. It has been my privilege to witness the manner in which immigrants are 
handled at that station, I have read every complaint made against him ana the evi- 
dence offered to prove it, and it is my deliberate opinion that every charge is abso- 
lutely without support in reason or in truth. I regret that the limitations of this occa- 
sion prevent me from discussing each charge separately, but I stand ready to defend 
with tongue or pen, at any time and anywhere, the acts of that brave man on Ellis 
Island, who is humane but firm, and who counts duty above popularity. It will 
become American Jews far more to applaud oflficial service, based upon the law as it is 
written, than to join in condemnation with editors of foreign tongues, whose columns 
are filled with the advertisements of foreign steamship companies. 

And what he said about the effects of city congestion, after point- 
ing out that it was a great mistake to continue our present liberal 
immigration policy, it seems to me can not be gainsaid : 

It is also foolish pastime to compare statistics of crime among the natives and foreign 
bom. The natives are here and can not be expelled. If they are prolific of crim- 
inals, so much the more reason for not admitting foreigners who are fruitful in that 
regard, if in a less degree. 
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This bears upon the Jews more than upon any other class of immigrants, because 
statistics show that in times of economic depression over here more than 50 per 
cent of the general immigration returns to the land of its nativity . But for good reasons 
the Jew seldom returns. This would not be so bad if he went upon the farm and 
became a producer of wealth; this would not be so bad if he followed the Galveston 
movement and settled in the small communities of the South and West. But the 
affes have made the Jew an urbanite and we find him crowding into the large cities. 
Tnere he must stay in the lean years as well as in the fat years. And there tihie con- 
gestion, the necessity of living cheaply, the necessity of living at all too often creates 
conditions horrible to contemplate. The existence and work of the industrial removal 
office is an admission of that fact. The demands upon the United Hebrew Charities 
of New York City compelled the closing of its office before the end of the year 1910, 
and in 1911 it was found necessary to greatly reduce the usual allowance to the needy. 
There is not a large city in this country whose Jewish charities are not bending under 
the strain of increased demands. If we are to continue our proud boast tnat we 
take care of our own, it is plain that the burden must not be increased beyond its 
present weight. But worse still, congestion breeds not only poverty but vice and 
crime. When a large family lives in three roomsj when the young must seek recrea- 
tion on the streets, the moral standard must inevitably fall. When men and women 
must get subsistence by foul means, because there are not enough fair ones, the laws 
are gomg to be violated. It is no answer that Jews are not more criminal tnan other 
races that we are entitled to our share of the criminal classes. The delicate position 
of the Jew among mankind demands more of him. But in any event it is the cruelty 
of kindness when the doors of immigration open into the hovels of want, the palaces 
of sin/and the'Jwalls'ofTcrime. 

There is no end to evidence that could be presented showing the need 
of restriction and overwhelming demand forsomesuch legislation as has 
been recommended by the Immigration Commission. Aresolution well 
illustrating such was adopted by the Union League Club of New York 
City about a year ago after there had been repeated discussions, 
investigations, and committee reports. I believe it is well worth'the 
amount of your valuable time that its reading will take: 

Whereas the Republican Party in its national platforms of 1896 and 1900 declares 
that **in the further interest of American workmen we favor a more effective restriction 
of cheap labor from foreign lands"; and 

Whereas the foreign steamship companies are now bringing to this country a far 
less desirable class of aliens than formerly, many of whom, being single men, are able 
and willing to live in a manner impossible for decent American citizens, and thus 
drive the latter out of employment and into a miserable and sometimes dependent 
cbndition; and 

Whereas the coming of enormous numbers of such a class of forei^ers is already 
tending to undermine our national institutions and standards of livmg and to €dter 
the public ideals, driving many of our citizens into Canada, and causing a lessening 
of the birthrate among those already here; and 

Whereas our present immigration laws are inadequate to deal with this matter and 
to prevent the entrance of many aliens, who quickly become inmates of our prisons, 
hospitals, and asylums for the insane, and burdens upon public and private charity; 
ana . 

Whereas the enactment of proper laws, which are desired by our people, has been 
repeatedly defeated through the oiganized effort of the steamship companies and the 
employers of cheap labor, and especially by various societies of foreign-bom residents 
organized on racial lines: Now therefore be it 

liesolved by the Union Leaaue Club of New York City, That we heartily indorse 
the attitude of the present administration and of the present Commissioner of Immi- 
gration of the port of New York in their more efficient enforcement of the existing 
laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the immediate enactment of laws adopting 
or closely following the lines of the Overman bill (H. R. 1438^ to secure the selection 
of a better class of immigrants by means of an increase of the nead tax to at least $10. 
the exclusion of adult aliens who are imable to read some language or dialect, ana 
of those who have not enough money in their possession to support them while trying 
to find work and to carry them to their avowed destination, and such other measures 
as will exclude all aliens who are below the mental, moral, and physical average of 
our citizens; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we are opposed to the plan proposed in some quarters of free Govern- 
ment transportation to imm%rant8 seekm^ work in the West or South and to Govern- 
ment aid in distributing sucn aliens, realizing that such plans, being known abroad, 
will inevitably result in the coming of constantly increasmg numbers and not of the 
class desired ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the Speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, and to each of the Senators and Representatives in Congress of the 
State of New York. 

That there are serious immigration evils has been completely and 
conclusively established, I take it, by the congressional Immigration 
Commission, as well as by city, State, and Federal official investiga- 
tions. The commission m one of its first partial reports stated, in 
Senate Document No. 1489, Sixtieth Congress, that our existing laws 
were ''weak and ineffectual," that ''many imdeniabhr undesurable 
persons are admitted every year," that there is a dangerous and 
apparenUy growing criming element in the country due to immigra- 
tion," and, m its final statement summarizing the entire findings, the 
nine distinguished members say that ''the investigations of the com- 
mission show an over supply of unskilled labor," and that "sub- 
stantial restriction" is "demanded by economic, social, and moral 
considerations . ' ' 

In this connection I beg briefly to review the origin of that com- 
mission, and consequenuy the origin of insurgency. So-called 
insurgency, as the older members of this committee know, did not 
commence with the recent tariff dotation at all. It arose over the 
and out of the consideration of section 38, which contained the illite- 
racy test, of Senate bill 4403, on June 25, 1906. The President, fol- 
lowing the previous national platform declaration of his party, had 
recommended an economic and educational test, stating that "both 
should be designed to protect and elevate the great body poUtic and 
social." The Senate, without a dissenting vote, on May 23, 1906, 
passed Senate bill 4403, which contained the illiteracy or educational 
test. This committee of the House reported the bill considerably 
changed but containing the iUiteracy test, an increased head tax, and 
an economic test, May 29, with but two of its members in opposition, 
both from New York City, and neither of whom is now in Congress. 

Then came a struggle for its consideration. Congressman Gardner, 
stiU a member of t^ committee, agisted by Co&resaman Hayes! 
still a member of this committee, was in charge of the bUl. Finally, 
after the required number of signatures had been secured to a caucus 
caU, a rule permitting the fair consideration of the measure and a 
yea-and-nay vote was understood to be the consideration for the 
abandonment of the caucus caU. When the rule, 19 lines long, was 
read on the 25th of June, 1906, it was discovered after the question 
had been put the third time that a yea-and-nay vote was impossible. 

Mr. Sabath. I am going to ask, is this idea of your own concep- 
tion of the insurgency movement or something you have copied from 
some magazine ? 

Mr. Griffith. This is a reprint of a pubUcation of a leading New 
York journal. 

Mr. Sabath. It does not represent your own ideas on the question ? 

Mr. Griffith. No; it is not my own idea; it is merely a reprint 
of a publication I got in New York City. 
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Mr. Sabath. You do not maintain this was the cause for the 
defeat of the gentleman you have stated in New York, do you ? 

Mr. Griffith. Well, I will come to that later. I anticipated 
such a question. 

Mr. Sabath. There were a great many other defeats in New York 
City and in New York State of gentlemen who were the other way — 
very much so. 

Mr. CuRLEY. What prompted you to anticipate that question ? 

Mr. Griffith. I had to, m the preparing of my brief here, antici- 
pate a number of Questions. Naturally the thought came to me, 
when I put that in tnere, that such a question would be asked me. 

Mr. CuRLEY. You have been before this committee before, then, I 
take it ? 

Mr. Griffith. I have. 

The Chairman. There are others who have also been. 

Mr. Griffith. The Congressional Record shows clearly the origin of 
insurgency. The newspaper accounts of the fight that followed, when 
after the amendment siibstitute of an investigating commission for the 
illiteracy-test section was voted down viva voce and by a rising vote of 
15 more than voted on the teller vote — when the substitute finally pre- 
vailed by 8 votes — tell just what happened and explain why insurgency 
ensued. Like the pebble cast in the water, forces were loosed and 
results obtained that the wisest and shrewdest little dreamed of. I 
have here several pamphlets and folders that began to float about 
over the country and, I understand, have been going the rounds ever 
since. 

And so here we are back again to the question of the legislation. 
The investigating committee, composed oi six Members of Congress 
and three distinguished Federal officials and public men, after over 
four years of investigation, costing over a million dollars, present to 
Congress a voluminous report of *42 volumes and unanimously state 
that ''substantial restriction is demanded,'' and eight of the nine 
recommend the illiteracy test '*as the most feasible smgle method of 
restricting undesirable immigration." 

Mr. Sabath. Right here again, I think you are unfair to that com- 
mission. Not that I care to protect the commission, but it did not 
cost all of a million dollars. The record shows it was only $780,000. 
Is that not true, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Something near $800,000. 

Mr. Sabath. Yes; $780,000. 

Mr. Griffith. I will correct that. (But it is costing an additional 
$200,000 to edit and publish its report.) 

Mr. Sabath. It was big enough; but I don^t want you to increase it. 

The Chairman. My recollection is the Judge is one of those who 
junaped on us because it was so much. 

Mr. Sabath. I do not hke unjust criticism. 

Mr. Griffith. Further argument, or even any argument would 
seem unnecessary in view of these historical facts. But I understand 
that there are those who think the legislation '^loaded.'' It is said 
by those opposed to it that it would be bad politics to pass it on the 
eve of a campaign. The only argument, as I understand the situ- 
ation here, that is seriously made or considered by the leaders is the 
practical, poUtical one. On that I want to submit for your con- 
sideration some few facts and arguments. 
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In the first place the spirit of unrest and suspicion prevades the 
entire land. The insurance disclosures in New York, the so-called 
CSiicago-Alton steal, the filching of several millions of sugar duties, 
and many other similar facts established beyond dispute, have provea 
pegs upon which anarchistic, socialist, and even dynamiting ar^ments 
are hung. If this conmdittee wiU send to the Bureau of immigration 
and secure reports sent in by inspectors who haye been visiting 
various meetings of anarchists and others advocating the use of force 
and violence, it will be greatly surprised at the facts they contain, 
and it will be convinced that just as the illiteracy test would have 
kept out the illiterate Czolg;o3z family, so it would keep out the very 
classes that these anarchistic and irresponsible agitators are working 
upon. 

Mr. Sabath. Have you ever heard of an anarchist who was an 
illiterate ? 

Mr. Griffith. Oh, there are many of them. 

Mr. Sabath. Of anarchists ? 

Mr. Griffith. Yes. 

Mr. Sabath. I think you are wrong. 

Mr. Griffith. The rank and file oi the foreijgn voters are not par- 
ticularly interested in opposition to this legislation. No stronger 
exponent of the illiteracv test, an economic test, and other restrictive 
legislation, as well as tne heavily fining and curbing of the steam- 
ship companies, ever argued for such in stronger terms than did 
Theodore Roosevelt in nis annual messages and in his public ad- 
dresses, and just before his reelection in 1904. His strong stand did 
not hurt him. Neither has it hurt the restriction members of this 
committee, while those opposed to the legislation have for one reason 
or another deserted official pubUc service as a rule. 

And in this connection I want briefly to refer to the fight that was 
made by restrictionists upon a member of this committee at the last 
election because of his antirestriction stand. Only two years 
before he had come back with over 8,000 majority ana was consid- 
ered so strong a man politically that he was almost nominated for 
governor of his State. There seemed no doubt in the minds of those 
v^ho ought to know that he would be returned to Congress without 
much effort on his part', the nomination being delayed until after his 
party chose its gubernatorial nominee. 

Living in New York Citv and close to the Congressman's district, 
I know something about tne determined fight that was immediately 
started to prevent his being returned to Congress because of his anti- 
restriction stand and efforts. He was defeated by about 2,000, even 
though practically every other one of his fellow party candidates 
carried the district or the part of it that they were trying to carry. I 
have here some editorial reprintr showing how V was s&iply 
"scratched to defeat.'' He reaUzed the situation when it was too 
late, as is shown by a full-page advertisement he had inserted in 
every newspaper sold in his mstrict the Sunday before election, a 
copy of which I have here and which is referred to in this rather 
strong and caustic editorial that I would Uke for members of this 
committee interested in this phase of the question to have if they care 
for it. 

Mr. CxjRLEY. Was that pubHshed by some newspaper ? 
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Mr. Gbiffith. There wias nobody responsible for that outside of 
the campaign managers. 

Mr. CuRLEY. Somebody must have been responsible for it. What 
newspaper was that published in; do you know? 

Mr. Griffith. None that I know of. It was folded in every paper. 

The Chairman. It was a supplement ? 

Mr. Griffith. You could get it in every newspaper in his district. 

Mr. Helgesen. Supplements have to be marked as such. 

Mr. Grifftth. You understand that there in the city the advertis- 
ing on the back generally pays for any news of this kmd brought to 
the pubUc's attention. They are put in all the papers, not any par- 
ticular paper. 

Mr. CuRLET. Is it customary for the newspapers to furnish a 
supplement? 

Mr. Griffith. That is the newspaper dealer. He is paid, as I 
understand, about 10 cents a himdred for putting these in other 
papers. 

Mr. CuRLET. That puts a different face on it, then; the newspaper 
did not publish this particular article ? 

Mr. Griffith. No. 

Mr. CuRLEY. This particular article appeared on a sheet of paper 
inserted by the news dealers in the district, inserted in the papers. 

Mr. Griffith. Yes. 

Mr. CuRLEY. Well, that is better. 

Mr. Griffith. This leads me to a discussion of the strength of the 
80-caUed foreign 

Mr. Sabath. Before you start on that matter, is it not a fact there 
was Quite an opposition to Mr. Bennet, on account of various things 
that ne has said in the House and also the effect that was made on 
hiTYi for expending large sums of money as a member of that commis- 
sion, and in addition to that, on account of his resolutions, and fight 
he made for prohibition? 

Mr. Griffith. They were all brought together, you know. The 
antirestrictionists merely got all those things under their thumb and 
worked in that direction. 

Mr. Sabath. So it was not only because he was not in favor of re- 
stricted immigration ? 

Mr. Griffith. No other member of the commission was defeated. 

Mr. Sabath. There was no fight on any other. 

Mr. Griffith. I beg your pardon, there was. I was in a couple of 
them myself. 

The Chairman. Yes; Mr. Howell was defeated. 
Mr. Sabath. Yes; Mr. Howell was defeated from New Jersey. 
Mr. Griffith. Yes; I wiQ take that back, but there were other 
reasons there that I do not c/ixe to talk about. 

This leacb me to a discussion of the strength of the so-called foreign 
or antirestriction vote in such a large foreign city as New York. The 
congressional district in New York City where this upheaval took 

Jlace Hes in the upner part of the city on the west side of Central 
'ark. It contains petween three and four hundred thousand per- 
sons. In that election 56,513 votes were cast for Congressman. An 
adjacent district, congressional district No. 18, contained, according 
to the 1910 census, 400,000 ''persons" and cast a vote of 66,668 for 
Congressman. That is in these upper and older and less foreign 
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congressional districts of New York City, about 15 per cent of the 
^'persons enumerated'' are actual yoters, and sometning like 20 per 
cent are registered voters. Up the State a much larger proportion 
of the population is registered and votes on election dav. In some 
of the up-State precincts, where the population is and nas been for 
decades horn of native-bom parents, as high as 30 and even 40 per 
cent of the population is registered voters; whereas in the down- town 
districts, composed principally of foreign-bom persons, there is not 
more than 5 per cent of the population voters. That is in the so-called 
foreign congressional districts of New York City less than 1 person 
in 20 is a voter, whereas up the State the average is one voter for 
every five persons, and in the country districts where there are prac- 
tically no loreign-bom, as many as 30 to 40 per cent of the persons 
are registered voters, and that means that one person out of every 
tw^o or three is a voter. 

Mr. CrrBLEY. Have you any figures as to what the conditions are 
in certain of the Southern States; is not the ratio even wider? 

Mr. GBiFFrrH. Well, I could not answer that. I am speaking of 
conditions in New York. I have not taken it up from the southern 
standpoint at all. 

Mr. CuBLET. I know, but the reason I ask that question, a district 
of two hundred and odd thousand inhabitants necessary to establish 
a congressional district, 9,000 or 10,000 votes usually constitutes the 
concessional district. ^ 

A&. Sabath. That is because there is no contest on the election; 
they don't aU vote. Their fi^ht is in the primaries. 

The Chaibman. Take my district, where there is a contest in the 
general election, and the only one in the State where there is, there 
are over 20,000 votes there ever^ time, and yet it is the smallest dis- 
trict in the State; but take primary elections, where the contest 
depends on them, you will find the votes there a great deid greater, 
because nomination means election. 

Mr. Gbifpith. To illustrate my point in another way: The popu- 
ation of New York State is 9,100,000, of which Greater New York 
City has over half — that is, 4,766,883, or 5,000,000 in round numbers, 
while the rest of the State has 4,346,396, or 4,000,000 in roimd num- 
bers. The city of New York has half the congressional districts and 
a little more under the new apportionment, as must be from its having 
over half the population, ana yet New York City casts only about 
one-third the votes cast in the State. At the last election New York 
City cast for Congressmen, and there was a hot fight on election day 
in every district, 574,040 votes, while the rest of the State cast 
862,970 votes. And in one of the New York City congressional dis- 
tricts a strong fight was made upon a Member of Congress, who was 
then a Member of this committee, that resulted in his district going 
against him but for practically every other one of his party running 
mates. 

Mr. Sabath. You say the district went against him ? 
Mr. Gbiffith. Although the assemblymen and senators, runniog 
mates with him on the ticket, were elected. But to return to an 
analysis of the proportion of voters to population in city or so-called 
foreign districts and country districts. If a concessional district 
populated bv foreign bom is taken on the east side, such as that 
represented by a member of this committee, the ninth, or one on the 
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upper east side, such as that represented by the gentleman who 
addressed you last Saturday in opposition to restriction, the sixteenth, 
you will find that in the nmth less than 5 per cent of the population 
voted for Congressman last election day even though there was a hot 
fight, and the socialistic opponent of the succg^sfm candidate would 
have won if he had changed 600 more of the votes cast for the Con- 

S'essman. Only 5 per cent of the people in the tenth district vote, 
nly 7 per cent of the people in the sixteenth vote. The same is true 
of aQ the downtown or foreign districts, consequently it can not be 
said, if these figures have any meaning and the defeat of the Congress- 
man because of his antirestriction stand has any significance, that 
this needed restrictive legislation is "loaded." If it is loaded, it is 
loaded the other way. As to my idea of what accounts for the small 

Sercentage of persons votiug in these distinctly foreign congressional 
istricts, I should not say it was our naturalization laws, but was due 
to the transient character of our present immigration. 

As shown by the Immigration Commission and the annual reports 
of the Commissioner General of Immk^ration somewhere between 40 
and 70 per cent of the aliens coming here now return within a few 
years to their native land, taking out annually over $250,000,000. 
That they don't come back again is apparent from the fact that very 
few of those coming have ever been here before. As pointed out by 
the commission, the great majority of immigrants coming here from 
Southeiji Europe and Western Asia are adult males, coming without 
their families, take no permanent interest in our affairs, and are here 
merely to pick up what they can find and carry it away. They are 
deceived and induced to come and as Col. Roosevelt said in one of 
his annual messages, are truly "wheedled and cajoled into coming 
against our'' and their "best interest'' by the steamships and large 
einployers for exploitation and mercenary purposes. 

(Jonsequently legislation is needed. Other new countries like Can- 
ada and AustraUaliave far better laws and more vigorous administra- 
tive policies. Only restrictive legislation will meet the needs. 
Distrioution is a mere palUative. There ought be no distribution 
until all the undesirables have been excluded unless the undesirables 
are to be scattered ov^r the entire country and room is to be made 
for more undesirable to be landed. We are strongly opposed to the 
present division of information and display whidi is charged with 
finding opportunities, work, and positions for ahens, and an investi- 
gation of whose work and its expensiveness, as so clearly pointed out 
m the commissioner general's report, just published, will convince 
the members of this committee and the Members of Congress, we 
beUeve, that it is wrong m principle and harmful m practice. There is 
only one way to reach the evils. Foreign Governments will not per- 
mit us to inspect and reject undesirables on their territory. Neither 
can we by legislation stop the present artificial stimulation of immi- 
gration or prevent its importation under contract, unless some such 
tests as the Uliteracv test, an economic test, and the heavily fining of 
the foreign steamsnip lines for bringing here excludable aliens is 
enacted into laws to be enforced at our gates. 

Thanking you each one for the honor of appearing before you in 
behalf of our patriotic membership, for your kind courtesy and 
patient attention, I will close with the assurance that we are deeplv 
and earnestly interested in this needed legislation which, it is hopedf. 
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will meet with your favorable consideration and that you will soon 
report some such good measure as that introduced by your able chair- 
man and now pending before you as House Bill No. 8155, so that the 
Members of the House may have a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. Sabath. You would not have any objections to shutting out 
professors or instructors or anyone of that character — ^professionals t 
Mr. Gbiffith. Professors and instructors are naturally educated 
men ; an educational test would not bother them. 
Mr. Sabath. You believe they should be admitted 1 
Mr. Gbiffifh. Yes; not many come. 

Mr. Sabath. Have you an^ knowledge as to the amount of illit* 
eracy in northern New York in the country sections, among native 
bom? 

Mr. Geifftih. No; I have not. 

Mr. Sabath. You would be surprised to know it would exceed 
60 per cent, wouldn't you ? 
Mr. Gbiffith. Yes; 1 would. 
The Chaieman. In northern New York ? 

Mr. CuBLEY. In northern New York. The same is true in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 

Mr. Sabath. You are chairman or secretary of the Junior Order 
of United Mechanics of New York? 

Mr. Gbiffith. No, sir; I am State vice councilor. I was for 
three years the chairman of its legislative committee. 
Mr. Sabath. You are now what ? 
Mr. Gbiffith. State vice councilor. 
Mr. Sabath. What are your duties as such ? 
Mr. Gbiffith. Well, the duties, one of them is here to-day; I may 
be in Albany to-morrow. 

Mr. Sabath. You receive compensation from your organization, 
do you not? 

Mr. Gbiffith. No; I receive absolutely no compensation; my 
expenses to and fro are paid, that is all. 

Mr. Sabath. And you devote all this time to this organization 
gratis? 

Mr. Gbiffith. The time I do devote to the organization is gratis; 
the principles of the organization is what leads me on. 

Mr. Sabath. And you have a membership of about 30,000 in the 
State of New York ? 

Mr. Gbiffith. Thirty thousand. 

Mr. vSabath. What is the population of New York State now ? 
Mr. Gbiffith. About 9,000,000. 

Mr. Sabath. Where is this membership mostly; in the city of 
New York ? 

Mr. Gbiffith. In New York and Brooklyn, and then up in the 
western portion of the State in Buffalo, Syracuse, and Rochester, and 
scattered about over the State. 

Mr. Sabath. How long has this organization been in existence ? 
Mr. Gbiffith. About 60 years in our State, I guess. 
Mr. Sabath. And the records will show that ever since that time 
they have been opposed to immigration ? 

Mr. Gbiffith. Oh, yes (to undesirable immigration). 
Mr. Gabdneb. I don't understand that the Junior Order has been 
engaged in the campaign against immigration for 60 years. 
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Mr. Griffith. Almost. 

Mr. Gardner. Did you understand Mr. Sabath's question rightly ? 

Mr. Griffith. He asked me whether since I have been in the 
organization it has been opposed to (undesirable) immigration. 

Mr. Gardner. He asked how long the Junior Order has been in 
existence in New York. 

Mr. Griffith. Sixty years. 

Mr. Gardner. And whether it has always been conducting a cam- 
paign gainst immigration. 

Mr. Griffith. I am not 60 years of age; I could not go back beyond 
my own entrance into the organization. 

Mr. Gardner. Are you ri^t in saying the Junior Order has been 
a separate organization for 60 years ? 

Mj. Griffith. Oh, no. 

Mr. Gardner. How is that, Mr. Noyes, when did the junior order 
break off from the senior order ? 

Mr. Notes. About 1889. 

Mr. CuRLBY. What was the senior order ? 

Mr. Griffith. To the best of my knowledge and belief the senior 
order was the fathers of the members of the Junior Order at the 
time that the organization started. 

Mr. CuRLEY. Do you understand my question ? What was the 
name of the senior order ? 

Mr. Griffith. My attention has been called to the question Mr. 
Sabath put to me. I understood when he asked it that he asked 
whether our society has been opposed to undesirable immigration ; I 
have been told you asked as to immigration. We are not opposed to 
all immigration by any means, only to the undesirable class, and I 
would like to have the record read in that maimer. 

Mr. Sabath. What do you call undesira,ble immigration ? 

Mr. Griffith. We call undesirable the ignorant pauper hordes of 
the Old World. 

Mr. Sabath. What do you call the pauper immigration ? 

Mr. Griffith. The pauper that has no money at all. 

Mr. Sabath. Woula you say a man was a pauper that would have 
$25? 

Mr. Griffith. Not absolutely. 

Mr. Sabath. Or $50, or $100? Where would you draw your Um- 
itations? 

Mr. Griffith. Well, if, for instance, a man comes to New York 
from abroad with but as little as $25 in his pocket, and his destination 
is Buffalo, and he has to purchase his ticket out of that $25, he would 
have a very big hardship to go to Buffalo and secure work and sup- 
port himself for any reasonabfe length of time. I think that $25 is as 
^mall in money requirement as we should have. 

Mr. Sabath. So you would also favor a money test ? 

Mr. Griffith. Of at least $25, I would on that argument. I 
myself was bom here in the United States, raised and educated here, 
yet I would not attempt to go from New York to Buffalo with only 
$25 in my pocket. 

Mr. Sabath. Well, your needs are greater, of course. 

Mr. Griffith. Maybe they are, but that is merely to show the 
argument. 

Mr. Helgesen. Don't you think character of the immigrant has 
more to do with it than simply his financial ability ? 
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Mr. Griffith. To a certain extent, yes; but surely we don't want 
to place any hardships on the immigrant that comes here, and you 
would be placing, to my mind, an awful hardship upon these men 
that come iiere if you allowed them to come with less than $25 under 
the conditions of the labor market to-day. 

Mr. CuBLEY. Have you any idea as to what the percentage is of 
naturalized American citizens, either native bom or forei^ bom,, 
who do the construction work in New York at the present time t 

Mr. Griffith. No, I have not. I have those figures at home, but 
I was not prepared for that question. 

Mr. CuKLEY. I think it is less than 5 per cent myself. Somebody 
has to do that work. The educated class of course are nice to have 
in the coimtry, but they are not a constructive force. 

Mr. Catlin. What is the question ? 

Mr. CuBLEY. As to the percentage of naturalized American citi-* 
zens, either native bom or foreign born, who do the construction 
work of New York City, that is, tne sewers, subways, and that char-< 
acter of work, my impression is you have to depend almost wholly 
on the immigrant to do that work; the native bom won't do it. 

Mr. GniFFiTH. Do you believe they would have to if the immi-* 
grant did not come here; isn't there enough genius among the 
Americans to provide a way to have that done t 

Mr. CuBLEY. Apparently not.. 

Mr. Gbiffith. I think it would be shown that necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

Mr. CuBLEY. I do know in Boston it has been found necessary by 
the New England Telephone Co., one of the largestfconstraction 
companies that puts about 4 miles of wire in the ground every year, 
it has been found necessary to increase the wages of their employees 
from $1.75 to $2 a day in order to induce persons to accept of that 
work, •when there was a scarcity of so-called alien immi^ant labor. 

Mr. Helgesek. That is exactly the question and that is what they 
ought to do. You take it out in our country — we have experi- 
enced the same trouble — but take it on the raib*oads out liiere, the 
common day laborer, the pick and shovel man, and they never had 
any difficulty in getting laborers there if they will pay $2 a day. 

The Chaibman. The same way with us; I worked in the minea 
myself to pay last year's tuition in the high school, and in all coun-^ 
tries where they have this foreign labor they are doing it. 

Mr. Helgesen. Out there they pay $1.10 a day. No white man 
can live on it. 

Mr. Sabath. How much do they pay ? 

Mr. Helgesen. Regular pay is $1.10. Sometimes they work up 
to $1.50 and in summer time, narvest time, when even the cheapest 
kind of labor will leave them to get $2.50 a day in the harvest fields; 
but Bs quick as harvest is over fliey put the wa^es down again, and 
then the only men they can get are Japanese and men from southern 
ItaJy, and thV Uve as no wfite man c^n live. It is a dis^ace to ask 
a man to live as they do, and I am satisfied if they pay labor as they 
ought to they can get the labor, because you fina in all the cities, 
when winter comes, there are from a hundred to a thousand men in 
the bread line. Those men would be willing to work if they could 
get enough to support them. You can not live in this country 
to-day on a basis of $1 and $1.25 a day; no one can live on a white 
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man's basis. You take those Slavs and southern Italians — they 
set off an old freight car and that is what they Uve in^ and they 
build a little oven there of their own and make their own slapjacl» 
and buy a few soup bones and live as no civilized man ought to 
live: they can do it and save money by it, and thereby they are 
lowering the standard of America/ w4e8. I beUeve it is dead 
wrong; I believe that kind of men are undesirable immigrants. 

The Chaibman. Here is a statement from the National Employ- 
ment Exchange, of New York, that a half million of skilled mechanics 
and laborers are idle and daily seeking employment in New York City; 
this was published Sunday, the 14tn of this month, a statement of 
the National Employment Exchange, of that citv. 

Mr. Helgesen. i ou might just as well use the argument of this 
cheap class of labor as that you can not run your industrial institutions 
without child labor. If our mills can not run without child labor, I 
say close them up. 

Mr. Sabath. i agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Helgesen. And if we can not run our institutions without 
getting down to a wage a civUized man can not live on, we will have 
to find some other way to do. 

Mr. Sabath. I will cooperate with you to increase the wages of any 
and every man in the Umted States. 

The Chairman. Of course we can not do that by law, and when this 
unlimited influx comes in 

Mr. Catlin. Then you ought to stand for a protective policy. 

Mr. Curley. a protective policy on labor. 

The Chairman. We will have another hearing on Saturday. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MABTIN DIES, A REPBESEITTATIVE FROM 

THE STATE OF TEXAS. 

Mr. Dies. Gentlemen, I am not going to burden you with a long 
speech and I do not feel like I shall be able to say one word to you 
tnat you do not know as well as I do about this question, and I suppose 
I need not tell you that I approach the question of restrictive immi- 
gration from the purely nonpartisan standpoint. I perceive that 
this is a question that apphes to every American of every political 
belief with equal force, without regard to his poKtical affiliations. 

The Chairman. It never has been considered along partisan hues. 

Mr. Dies. And never should be, Mr. Chairman. The illiterates who 
entered this country — that is, those over 14 years of age, who could 
neither read nor write — for the year ending June 30, 1911, was 
185,202, which was 24.3 per cent of the entire amount of immigration 
for that year. For 1910 the number was 258,140, which was about 
28 per cent. 

Mr. Bell. You say could neither read or write any language ? 

Mr. Dies. Could neither read nor write any language and who were 
over 14 years of age. You will remember that some years ago the 
percentage was as mgh as 30 per cent, but for a decade tne percentage 
of iUiteracy has been around, sometimes a Uttle above and sometimes 
a Uttle below, 25 per cent. 

Now, in the few minutes that I am going to devote to this matter 
I shall not take up your time with the discussion of its importance to 
labor, other than to say that we all understand perfectly well the 
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economical truth that hibor and the price of labor, like water, seeks 
its level. I presume there is no man to-day who does not realize 
that with unrestricted immigration the standard of Uving in this 
country will eventually become the standard of living of the countries 
from which we draw our immigrant class. 

But I wish to approach the question from a standpoint equally 
serious, if not much more serious, and that is the question as it affecte 
representative government, as it affects the ability of the people for 
self-government. Gentlemen, as I am famiUar with history, this is 
the only government to-day upon the earth that concedes the right 
of self-government to so large a population as we have in the United 
States, and I beUeve those of us wno have given heed to the lessons 
of history will conclude that there are verv few peoples upon the earth, 
or ^who have ever hved upon the earth, who are capable of self-govern- 
ment. Now, just how far it may interest you to consider this ques- 
tion from that standpoint I do not know, but I confess to you that it 
appeals to me with great force and is a deeply interesting question, 
and particularly so in the light of political thought as it has evinced 
itseli in the past decade. A&y I say to you that in no period of time 
so short has there been so complete a breaking down of the old Unes 
of political thought as has resulted in this country in the past decade? 
Xever in so short a period has there grown up so much (usrespect for 
the written Constitution, for the line that is drawn between the three 
coordinate branches of the Government, and, gentlemen, as sure as we 
sit here to-day the representatives of the American people, if this 
evolution that has set m continues, a republic under a written consti- 
tution will give way to modern socialism in but a few decades, and in 
looking upon the question I do not rely alone upon the 1,000,000 
Socialist votes cast at the ballot box^ but I rely more particularly 
upon the debates and the trend of legislation in the Congress. 

May I call your attention to the fact that our system is the most 
complicated democracy that the world has ever experimented with ? 
It was evolved out of a situation that undertook to correct the mis- 
takes of pure democracies which had striven and failed and to make 
that sort of a government which would appeal and depend for its 
perpetuity upon the intelligence of the people. That is pratically 
illustrated in all the great writings, whether you take the debates 
upon the Constitution, the writings of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Jeffer- 
son in the Federalist, or the writings of any of our great historians. 
I may call your attention to the standard work of De Toqueville 
on '* Democracy in America," and I hope I will not tire the committee 
by reading this extract as to the comphcated form of the government. 
This was written in 1845, I believe, and has been pronounced by all 

Solitical students of every political faith as a master work upon the 
emocracy of the United States under a written constitution: 

In examining the Constitution of the United States, which is the most perfect 
Federal Consti&tion that ever existed, one is startled, on the other hand, at the 
variety of information and the excellence of discretion which it presupposes in the 
people whom it is meant to govern. The government of the Union depends entirely 
upon 1^1 fictions; the Union is an ideal nation which only exists in the mind, and 
wnose Innits and extent can only be discerned by the understanding. 

When once the general theory is comprehended, numerous difficulties remain to be 
solved in its application; for the soverei^ty of the Union is so involved in that of the 
States that it is impossible to distinguish its boimdaries at the first glance. The 
whole structure of the Government is artificial and conventional; and it would be ill 
adapted to a people which has not been long accustomed to conduct its own affairs, 
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or to one in which the science of politics has not descended to the humblest classes of 
society. I have never been more struck by the good sense and the practical judg- 
ment of the Americans thaa in the ingenious devices by which they elude the num- 
berless difficulties resulting from their Federal Constitution. I scarcely ever met 
with a plain American citizen who could not distinguish, with surprismg facility, 
the obligations created by the laws of Congress from wose created by the laws of liis 
own State; and who, after having discriminated between the matters which come 
under the cognizance of the Union, and those which the local legislature is competent 
to r^ulate, could not point out the exact limit of the several jurisdictions of the 
Federal Courts and the tribunals of the State. 

The Constitution of the United States is like those exquisite productions of human 
industry which insure wealth and renown to their inventors, but which are profitless 
in any other hands. This truth is exemplified by the condition of Mexico at the 
present time. The Mexicans were desirous of establishing a federal system, and they 
took the federal constitution of their neighbors, the Anglo-Americans, as their model , 
and copied it with considerable accuracy. But although they had borrowed the 
letter of the law, they were unable to create or to introduce the spirit and the sense 
which ^ve it life. They were involved in ceaseless embarrassments between the 
mechanism of their double government; the sovereignty of the States and that of the 
Union perpetually exceed^ their respective privileges, and entered into collision; 
and to the present day Mexico is altematdy ine victim of anarchy and the slave of 
military despotism. 

If you read the constitution of 1824 you will see how completely 
they did copy our Constitution; they are living to-day under a con- 
stitution that provides for the three coordinate branches of govern- 
ment; that provides, in effect, for the same organic laws under which 
we live. 

Mr. Powers. I suppose if the writer were living now he could 
enter another chapter to that. 

Mr. Dies. He spoke in 1845, yet it was not more applicable to 
that period than to the present one. 

The Chairman. Is not that true in this age ? 

Mr. Dies. Not only true in this age in which we Uve, but in 
every age of the world. 

Just a few years ago I happened to be in the West Indies and I 
visited two little repubhcs. They call them republics, the Republic 
of Santo Domingo and the Republic of Haiti. They are republics in 
name, but are even more degraded than Mexico, yet each of them, 
and particularly I can speak for the Republic of Santo Domingo, has 
practically a replica of our Constitution; has the three coordinate 
oranches; they have a President, elected by the people and a Senate 
and a lower house of Congress; but the President goes out of office 
when some one shoots him, and usually the slayer takes his place, so 
that as De Tocqueville says, this Constitution, the most perfect work 
of the mind of men, is entirely worthless in the hands of people who 
are incapable of self-government. 

I don't know how much plainer I could make it in a long disser- 
tation than it is made here. In the last two years we have admitted 
to this country almost half a million of people from the south and 
east of Europe who could neither read nor write in any language. 
They are the beaten races of the earth; neither they nor their for- 
bears in all the stretch of the centuries were ever capable of self- 
government; a mere trip across the ocean does not enhance their 
abUity to help you sustain your Republic, and there is little -in the 
history of the colonies they are forming in the great cities, as there 
is little in the history of legislation here, that rives us encouragement 
to hope that they will ever rise to the duties (3 citizenship^ which are 
absolutely necessary to perpetuate free government. 
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Mr. Hayes. You evidently do not take much stock in this modem 
theory that there is nothing in heredity; you beUeve in heredity? 

Mr. Dies. I think they are capable of improvement, if they came 
to this country as inmiigrants came in the old time to the vast 

Erairies, to the vast soUtudes of the earth. I think you can set a 
ad man out on the prairie and let him be^in to dig in the earth and 
break his fields and build his house and raise a family. I think you 
might evolve a good citizen. But when you bring him to this 
country and he gravitates to the centers of population and forms 
himself into colonies, learns no new language, learns no duties of 
citizenship 

Mr. Hayes. But isn't it true, don't you think it is true, that the 
capacity for self-government is a matter of inheritance ? Take, for 
example, the Japanese and Chinese, bring them over here and keep 
them here three or four generations 

Mr. Dies. Never, though they were educated, would they learn the 
sovereignty of the people. It is true they cling to that paternal 
ideal that looks to the government to do for them, and they never 
could be taught; it is an instinct. 

Mr. Hayes. In other words, an inheritance ? 

Mr. Dies. Precisely. 

Mr. Hayes. One of the characteristics of their character? 

Mr. Dies. Precisely. As the Uttle turtle, when the egg hatches on 
the sea shore instinctively makes for the water, so these beaten races 
of earth instinctively turn to the head of the government as the great 
father and do not rely upon themselves as a part of the sovereijgnty, 
but add to that instinct the inabiUty to read or write and inabihty to 
acquire any information of the Government under which they live 
that demands so much in inteUigence of each individual, and they 
become absolute failures so far as helping us solve the problem of free 
government. 

As an illustration of the fact they not only come here, but they are 
being clothed with the rights of suffrage in large and increasing 
numbers. I call attention to the latest report of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, that shows in 1909 there were 143,212 
declarations; in 1910 there were 167,226 declarations. 

The Chaibman. Declaration for citizenship. 

Mr. Dies. Precisely. In 1911 there were 186,167. Now, this 
500,000 iOiterates who came within the past two years 

Mr. Catlin. You mean those numbers apphed who could read and 
write? 

Mr. Dies. No; that is the number of aUens who made declarations 
of their intention to become citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Catlin. That includes the entire number ? 

Mr. Dies. The entire number of foreign immigration. 

Mr. Catlin. Of that numberdo you know how many were illiterate? 

Mr. Dies. I am not able to say. However, under the law as it 
exists now, I beheve they will be required to read or write. 

The Chairman. I think they have to read EngUsh, I beheve. 

Mr. Hayes. They must be able to read; don't have to write the 
English, too. 
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Mr. Catlin. What other restrictions, m your judgment, ought to 
be enacted so far as iUiteracy is concerned other than that which is 
now on the statute books ? 

Mr. Dies. I think the iUiteracy clause would exclude a large num- 
ber. I think, of course, the law would still admit a great number 
wholly incapable of self-government and who never will oecome capa- 
ble of self-government, but it is a problem how to deal with them. 

You ask me what I believe. My views are probably so radical as 
to find Uttle sympathy. I would quarantine this Nation against 
people of any government in Europe incapable of self-government for 
any reason, as I would against the Dubonic plague. I think there has 
been no more colossal mistake of the last half century than admitting 
such large volumes of incompetents into this country. I will admit 
the old immigration of the English, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, 
and Swedes, the light-haired, blue-eyed Anglo-Saxons, or Celtg — I 
mean the nations I have enumerated 

The Chairman. Pure Caucasians ? 

Mr. Dies. Yes; they were great in their own country and great in 
our country, and when they came here they took to our institutions ; 
took to them naturally; all species of corruption were foreign to them, 
and they grew up With the growth of our institutions and became 
valuable and indispensable adjuncts to them. I speak now particu- 
larly of that change in immigration which occurred along in 1880 or 
. 1882, when that class of immigration began to decrease and the other 
class began to increase. 

Mr. Catlin. Do you have the figures showing the decrease of the 
one class ? You have given the increase of the other. 

Mr. Dies. I did not want to burden the committee with a long 
speech or a long array of figures. I could furnish you with a table 
already prepared, showing the shifting of immigration, showing the 
classes I nave mentioned — the classes in the south and east of Europe 

The Chairman. In regard to applications for citizenship, the statis. 
tics show that a much smaller number of the southern and eastern 
people of Europe apply for naturalization than of the northern and 
western European people. About 75 per cent of the English, Irish, 
Scotch, Germans, and Scandinavians apply for citizenship, and 
an average of about 30 per cent of the southern Europeans only 
apply for citizenship, and that again emphasizes your idea that they 
are either incapable of entering iato our mstitutions or understanding 
them, or desire to do so. 

Mr. Dies. But it must be apparent to the committee that as the 
. exigencies of party politics present themselves from either standpoint 
there will be a tendency to drive them into the courts and bring them 
out with their papers so thev can vote; so in admitting them into 
this country you might as well take into consideration their eventually 
presenting themselves with their ballot to weigh against your ballot. 

Mr. Hayes. Isn't this an important consideration. Most of these 
nationaUties do not come here because they love our institutions; 
they come here from a financial motive and intend, the most of them, 
' to return again to their native country when thev have accumulated 
what they think they want, and, as a matter of fact, they do, a very 
large per cent of them, return to their own countries and never 
become assimilated or naturalized. Now it seems to me that is 
another reason why they should be excluded, because they crowd out 
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immigration from those other nations to which you refer. If they 
were not here to compete in the labor market we should get a far 
better, because a far larger, percentage of immigration from these 
north of Europe nations. 

Mr. Dies. Precisely. That is demonstrated and illustrated with 
convincing force by the emigration to Canada. While we are admit- 
ting undesirable immigrants from the south and east of Europe we 
are crowding out farmers of Iowa and the great Central West, who are 
betaking themselves to Canada; and of course if it continues there 
will be the inevitable result; for if you crowd this land with miUions 
of immigrants from the south and east of Europe until you make the 
standing room scarce, the inevitable result will be that your own 
people will begin to seek lands of more opportunities where this class 
can not come, as is the case with Canada; so we will be swapping our 
good citizens among the fanning and the laboring classes of Iowa and 
other Central Western States, who are capable of self-government, 
who have grown up on the soil, who know the institutions of this 
country, who from their very school days have learned to reverence 
the Constitution and the Uberties to be enjoyed under free govern- 
ment, and you will drive them away to some other country to give 
place to this class of population. 

Mr. Powers. As a result of that would it not be true that the stand- 
ard of our citizenship as a nation would be lowered and continue to go 
lower from year to year ? What is your judgment about that ? 

Mr. Dies. Undoubtedlv so. It strikes me with positive force that 
the standard of living, wnich must follow the standard of wages, can 
not long remain very far in advance of these European countries from 
which we draw this large volume of immigration. If you can load 
them on a ship for $6, $10, or $15 and bring them over here to com- 
pete with your wage laborers at a lower wage rate, they will come, 
and the inevitable result will be to bring down the standard of Ameri- 
can wages, not at first to the standard of Europe, we will say, but 
the tendency will be to bring it down, and as they continue to come 
in, the wage scale will seek its level with Europe as water seeks its 
level. It may not be in a decade, but that it will come no thinking 
man can for one moment doubt. 

Mr. Powers. And as the wage scale inevitably seeks its level the 
standard of Uving must follow ? 

Mr. Dies. Inevitably. I don^t mean by that our American born 
will inevitably descend to the level of some of the immigration that 
comes to this country, but in the matter of bread ana meat and 
houses to Uve in, the standard of living wiU be lowered. 

Mr, Powers. If we did not have the money to spend for these 
necessaries we would of necessity be compelled to reduce our standard 
of living ? 

Mr. Dies. Exactly. 

The Chairman. In connection with that I want to read you in 
regard to their reducing wages a statement which I have read into 
the record two or three times during these hearings — a statement 
made by Mr. Gompers in a very interesting article from him in regard 
to the bituminous coal miners. He says: 

Of the employees in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania in 1909, only 15 per cent 
were native Americans or bom of native father and 9 per cent native bom of foreign 
father, while 76 per cent, or slightly more than three-fourths, were of foreign birth 
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What is more sigiiificant is that less than 8 per cent of the foreign-bom mine workers 
were English, Irish, Scotch, German, or Welsh. The majority were from southern or 
eastern Europe, with the Italians, Magyars, Poles, and Slovaks predominating. The 
term "American miner," so far as the western Pennsylvania neld is concerned, is 
largely a misnomer. When they work, these miners average, as in the case of the 
Boumanians, as low as $1.85 a day, while in the greater number of cases the ran^e is 
close to $2; more than one-tenth of the Ruthenians, Roumanians, Poles, and Croatiana 
earn on an average under 11.50 a day. But unemployment in the course of the year 
brings down the general average for neads of families to $431. The south Italians earn 
only $399 and the Poles $324. 

And right in that connection I want to quote a statement made by 
a gentleman, a listener here this morning, with regard to the conditions 
at Lawrence, Mass., where that strike has been going on. He said 
when he was a boy, his sister was a worker in the cotton mills there, 
and at that time the very best people of northwestern Europe and 
American girls and men were working in those mills, high-class people 
and people of intelligence. Now, then, of those engaged in the work 
of those mills, the Commissioner of Immigration furnished me a state- 
ment the other day showing only 10 per cent of them Americans; 
10,000 Italians working in tnat irnll out of the 20,000, emphasizing 
the idea that it drives out the better class of labor and the labor that 
will keep up and continue the high standard of living, if they are per- 
mitted to do so, but when they congregate, as shown by this statement 
of Mr. Gompjers, and are not only m the great cities but in the coal- 
mining districts 

Mr. Dies. Industrial centers and great cities. 

The Chairman. They drive out the better class of labor, not only 
from Europe but American as well ; reduce wages ; reduce the standard 
of living; live in hovels — then, when they accumulate money, send it 
back to the old country. 

Mr. Dies. Now, concerning this proposition, they congest in indus- 
trial centers or in large cities ; we all know it, and they either do now, 
or will inevitably ahgn themselves under the banner of poUtical bosses 
of either the one pohtical party or the other political party, and those 
of us who have given heed to the last census report know with what 
startling certainty they go to the city, and how the whole drift of the 
population in the past few decades has been from the country itself to 
the city, so we might as well make up our minds that in the course of a 
few decades the political machine or political boss in the cities and 
industrial centers of the country will be the real force in American 
poUtics. 

Mr. Catlin. What do you say to the suggestion made by Mr. Har- 
rison and the similar sentiment expressed by the other men who ap- 
peared in opposition to the educational test, that this immigration 
which is now coining in is necessary in a way in order to have the ma- 
terial with which we can build our railroads and build our sewers and 
dig our ditches in the streets of the cities; in other words, the educa- 
cational test, as Mr. Harrison stated this morning, if you made the 
educational test, only allowed the educated people to come in it would 
not bring that class of people? 

Mr. Dies. It would cut oflF about a quarter of a million of day labor- 
ers who are willing to take the job for less than the American laborer 
could afford to take it for. Tnat is precisely true. Those who em- 
ploy labor, just as they have since the creation of the world, want to 
get it cheaper, as cheaply as they can, and they can employ this labor 
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cheaper than they can employ the labor of American citizens, and 
they send abroad and get it. 

Mr. Catun. It comes down to this: If you are only goin^ to let 
in the highly educated man, is that the kind of work he would want 
to do in this country t 

Mr. Dies. It is not, no; it is not the kind of work he would want 
to do in this country. There are very few of the highly educated 
who come from the south and east of Europe. If you will examine 
the statistics you will find, I don't know that I could state them, but 
I think the practical experience of those who have studied the educa- 
tional Question would bear me out in the statement that very few of 
the highly educated come to this country. 

Mr. Catlin. You don't think there would be anv trouble in getting 
that kind of work done just the same if we barrea that sort of immi- 
gration ? 

Mr. Dies. I don't think they would do it so cheaply and I don't 
think you can do it so cheaply now as you could if you opened the 
flood gates and let Chinese and Japanese into this country. If it is 
purely a question of getting cheap labor 

Mr. Catlin. No, it is a question of having it done at all. 

Mr. Hayes. My colleague would hardly insist that a man who 
could read is a highly educated man ? 

Mr. Catlin. No; Mr. Harrison says that is the object. 

Mr. Dies. What argument is there for the admission of a quarter 
of a miUion of unmigrants from the south and east of Europe to 
relieve the labor condition that would not apply with greater force to 
a greater number from China? I tell you the truth, gentlemen, I 
would rather see the Chinese and Japanese comin^to this country than 
see the ignorant from the south and east of Europe, because the 
Japanese and Chinese confine themselves exclusively to battering 
down our labor market, whereas the others not only batter down 
our labor market, but get natuaKzation papers and destroy to the 
extent that they exercise an influence the mstitutions under which 
we live and the capabiUty of the people for free government. I 
would unquestionably rather see the gates open for an equal number 
from the Orient than from the south and east of Europe, because 
either exercises the same depressiug effect upon labor, and those I 
speak of are exercising a depressing effect upon the institutions of the 
country. 

The Chairman. In regard to the question of labor, I think there 
is a mistaken idea of the need of so much^ and in support of that I 
want to read from a New York paper, just out a few aays, the New 
York Herald of Sunday, January 14, in which it says: 

More than half a million skilled mechanics and laborers are idle and daily seeking 
employment in New York City, according to figures compiled yesterday by the manucd 
labor bureau of the National Employment Exchange. *'The labor market in this 
vicinity," says an officer of the bureau, ''never has been so stagnant and glutted aa 
now, and never has there been such a small demand for labor of any class." 

Because of this condition and because it is rapidly becoming worse the National 
Employment Exchange, which is supported by about a hundred prominent financial 
and industrial leaders in the country, issued a warning yesterday to all mechanics 
and laborers to stay away from New York City. "We want this warning to go into 
every hamlet in the country," said Edward W. Carpenter, manager of the exchange, 
yesterday, ''and particularly into the industrial towns and cities in the Middle West, 
which are pouring their thousands of unemployed into this city." 
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Mr. Hayes. Last summer when I was home, and last fall, exactly 
the same condition existed in San Francisco, and has for some time. 
There were 8,000 carpenters and building-trade mechanics last sum- 
mer, when I got home, out of employment in San Francisco, willing 
to undertake anything in the way of work, and this thing about there 
being a shortage of labor is all nonsense. This commission we have 
appointed has spent a great deal of money and time investigating 
these conditions and report there is a great surplus, especially of the 
common labor. 

Mr. Catlin. Mr. Hayes, as I understand the point raised by 
Mr. Harrison and those who come in opposition to an educational 
standard, is that if we say only the educated shall be admitted, they 
will not take to this kind of work. 

Mr. Haybs. If a man comes to this country at all, he is not going to 
be too big to do whatever work he can find to do. I want to say to 
you there are lots of educated men, college men and graduates of high 
schools, in this country to-day who would be glad to get any sort of 
honest employment. To my certain knowledge that is the condition. 

Mr. Catlin. You mean building the raihroads and digging the 
ditches of the country ? 

Mr. Hayes. Doing anything; yes, sir. A man from San Francisco, 
stranded here, came to me not tliree days ago — a good, intelligent man 
with a good education that had been in good employment, skilled 
employment — and asked me to try to get him a job on the streets, 
that he was stranded here and did not know what to do — ^which I 
did. That is the condition that exists here, and what we want to 
do, instead of " hollering " we need more labor in this country, we want 
to let the world know \imat the conditions are here. There is no place 
in the world where there is such an overplus of labor than right now 
in the United States : that is what I think, there is not any other place, 
unless it is England. J F > 

Mr. Dies. I might add, if I am permitted, this thought. I think 
it is as important to the foreign oorn who are already here that 
further immigration should be restricted as it is to the native-born 
American. Every passenger on a ship that is loaded to the gunwales 
is equally interested in seeing that enough more do not come in to 
sink the ship; and it strikes me that our foreign-bom citizens and the 
foreign-bom element of this country should be just as much concerned 
over this question as we are. 

As to the labor question, just a second, and I am finished. I do 
not think for a moment it is essential that all our resources should 
be developed in a decade or in a century. We hope this Republic 
will live for two, five hundred, or a thousand years. I would not 
dream much further than a few centuries myself, but we will need 
resources to be developed; we will need railroads to be buUt; we will 
need farm lands to be tilled; we will need the product of coal mines 
to be dug out of the earth 10. 20, 50, and 100 years from now, 
and I do not esteem it of sucn vital importance that our entire 
resources should be developed at once as that in developing them 
we stock this country with a population wholly iacapable of sus- 
taining and maintainmg our free mstitutions. Gentlemen, I thank 
you very much for your iavitation to appear before your committee 
and for your patient attention. 
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Mr. Hates. What are our children and grandchildren going to do ? 

Mr. PowEKS. I hold in my hand a clipping from the Boston Tran- 
script in regard to the ItaUan workers m the factories at Lawrence, 
headed: '*The strike is breaking; Italians may be excluded from the 
mills.'' And down further is tms statement: 

''In considering the strike alone, as distinct from the rioting, it may 
be stated that it is the attitude of at least some of the manufacturers 
that they will not take the Italians back into the mills on account 
of the fact that they are undesirable as laborers and citizens there." 

The Chairman. There is one of these bills that proposes to make 
a discrimination in favor of Canadians and Mexicans. Mr. Callaway, 
of Texas, is on the border down there. I have not had much sym- 
pathy with that proposition, and as there are no other speakers billed 
lor this morning that are present, there will be an opportunity for 
some of these other gentlemen to speak; but I would be very glad to 
hear Mr. Callaway a minute or two in regard to the character of that 
Mexican citizenship. 
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